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Aotes. 


A SERIES OF EIGHT ANONYMOUS AND CON. 
FIDENTIAL LETTERS TO JAMES II. AND HIS 
QUEEN ABOUT THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

(Continued from p. 363.) 


The Copie of a Letter sent the Queen the 10 of Jan. 
1685, Concerning Ireland. 

Mapam,—Twere in som measure ridiculous to sue to 
your Ma“ for a pardon for the liberty I take in writeing 
this letter (for the tediousness of which I canot make a 
better Apologie than that it is meant for the glorie of 
God, the good of Religion & the Kings interest) in as 
much as I am resolv’d not to own it now or hereafter 
However I humbly beg your Majestie may graciously 
please to look upon it as a charitable & wel meaning 
piece of presumption 

Tis very observable that since the first propagation of 
Christian Faith noe heresie started up but God was 
pleasd at the same time to rayse a champion or som 
frst founder of an order by whose doctrin & pious 
endeavors the contemporary heresie has bin always at 

g run overthrown and that 1 may not run far back 
for instances wel known to your Ma“ from your reading 
and observation I'l onely observe that the Arian heresie 
Was suppressd by St Athanasius & the pelagian by St 
Augustin and that much about the same time that 


Luther and Calvin layd the sandy foundations of the | 
eresies now reigning, God in his infinit wisdom was | 


a to cal St Ignatius de Loyola to be his Champion 
with how much good success the Society of Jesus has 
*pposd the false doctrin of Luther & Calvin in their rise 


& progres is wel known to al observing and impartial 
Judges & we have reason to hope the sayd heresies wil 
in time owe their overthrow under God to the learning 
Virtue and Zeal of the said Society and one shud think 
the father of heresies the Devil forsees & feares it, in as 
much as he has sette his instruments the Rebellious 
Schismatics and their ambitious ringleaders in this 
Kingdom at work these late yeares to destroy our pre- 
sent gracious sovereign (whom God long preserve) and 
his few Catholic subjects & the Jesuits especialy as if 
the Devil owd them a particular spight ; But men pro- 
pose and God disposes & directs when he pleases the 
meanes used by men to Ends quite contrary to their 
Designs which we evidently see in the Examples of Mon- 
mouth & Argile, who far beside their intentions have don 
the King more good than barm by their Devilish attempts 
fastning him more firmly in the throne from which 
they meant to remove him & letting the world see what 
miracles the Almighty cud work to protect his vice- 
gerent & favorit Even so it is to be hopd the Catholic 
religion wil gaine a hundred fold more by the bloody 
effects of sham plotts & the perjury of complicated 
Villains than it has lost by the untimely death of 
Martyrs whose blood bath bin lately shed or rather 
sown in this Kingdom and wil without doubt in due sea- 
eon bring forth a plentiful & glorious crop: for sanguis 
martyrum, semen Eclesiz; the true church being like 
unto the palm tree which the more it is kept under trod 
upon & depress’d the more gloriously it grows thrives & 
flourishes & I do not despayr but wee'l find this in a 
short time verified in England. but how? Not by the 
violent & bloody meanes of fire & sword, Smithfield 
fagots, inquisitions & armies domestic & forreign as 
Shaftesbury & the rest of hells Emissaries maliciously 
insinuated: howthen? our dread & dear Sovereign who 
has sufferd a kind of martyrdom for his religion offering 
himself up a liveing sacrifice for it to the insatiable rage 
of his irreconcileable enemies, wil by the grace of God & 
his powerfull good example draw over som leading men 
of the Nobility from darknes & prejudice to the true 
light & love of the onely true religion & others wil from 
time to time follow, & your Ma" unfeigned exemplary 
devotion wil work the same effect on som of the first rank 
ladies; And wo be to the subjects that wil not follow 
the daylie moveing examples of such a King & such a 
Queen for it is not with your Ma“* & the King as it was 
with Solomon & his outlandish wives who withdrew his 
heart from the worship of one true God to many fals 
ones, but your Ma** has by your great zeal sincere 
devotion & frequent exhortations confirmd & kindled 
the Kings zeal & pietie which must of necessity produce 
a good effect in this Kingdom where the Nobility has bin 
ever inclin’d to be of the Princes Religion as a mali- 
cious comoner wel observ'’d when the bill of exclusion 
was under debate & the fear of a change of this kind, 
the Kings haveing a standing armie, som few Cathol. 
being in military employs, The French Kings vigorous 
proceegings against the Hugonots & the Popes late letter 
to that King applauding his way of converting Hereticks 
have put this Nation into such a ferment that the King 
and governmts safety can be no way secure but by 
keeping a good standing armie on foot nor is the gros of 
the armie now in England to be much relyd on for I 
understand by the few Catholic officers and Soldiers dis- 
persed among them that they talk very dissafectedly 
since the last Sessions of Parleament as if the old bug- 
boar Poperie were breaking in upon them, so thata Catholic 
Armie is to be wish’d for which canot be rays’d in Eng- 
| land or Scotland for if al the serviceable Catholics in 
| both Kingdoms were joynd in one body they were but a 
handful compar’d to the several Sectaries, so that upon 
|" main Ireland is the onely Kingdom where his 
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Majestie can ravse a considerable body of Catholics to 
awe his enemies both at home & abroad For providence 
has had so singular a care of that Country in giveing it 
the grace & courage of persevereing unalterably in the 
ancient religion of their forefathers, that notwithstand- 
ing the many persecutions, penal Laws, loss of lives & 
estates wherewith it hath heen pester’d and outrag’d 
ever since the reformation the Native and Catholic in- 
habitante of it make at least six to one of the Sectaries 
of that Kingdom whither I was forc’d to retire in 
the late troublesom times & where by conversing 
with the Natives in several parts [ found they were 
eo strictly wedded to the Kings interest that they 
were resolv'’d to a man to stand and fal by him And if 
it was a wel grounded opinion of that wise but unfor- 
tunate statesman my L* Strafford that an Irish Catholic 
armie ought tobe kept on foot in that Kingdom in his time 
when a protestant Prince reignd to serve as a ballance 
to the Fanatics in the 3 Kingdoms, how much better 
grounded is that opinion now in the reign of a Catholic 
King whose unshaken Constancy in his religion has 
divided the hearts of every individual Protestant eubject 
*twixt their love to their Monarch and their aversicn to 
his religion of which the unexpected & ungrateful be- 
havior of his own Creatures and Servants in the last 
Sessions of Parleament is an undenyable instance since 
neither their duty to their sovereign nor gratitude to 
their Master who rayed som of them from a low toa high 
degree nor self interest (which in this age generally out- 
weighs al other considerations) cud induce them to 
answer the Kings reasonable expectation, in giveing 
their votes for repealing a law that has nothing of a law 
in it but the name. It may be objected that the present 
revenues of Ireland canot maintain a considerable armie 
which objection is easilie solv'd for that Kingdom by the 
Kings prerogative is at his disposal independently of the 
Parleament of England (which I wish King Char the 
first had duely consider'd ere he left the managem' of the 
affayrs of Ireland to the long & bloody English parlea- 
ment which by their correspondence with ye presbiterians 
of that Kingdom hindred it from sending such supplies 
thence to Englard as might have moraly speaking pre- 
vented the Murther of that best of Princes) Nay, tis in 
the Kings powr to dispose as he pleases of al the Estates 
illegaly settled upon the Cromwellians in Ireland for al 
indifferent Lawyers must be of opinion the Law by which 
the Irish Estates were settled on the Usurpers party can 
be no Law as being directly against al Laws divine 
Natural and positive And the ancient proprietors if 
restor’d even by fayr and legal tryals to their estates 
will freely consent (as I have heard several interested 

nt of that Country lately say) to pay the King his 

eires and successors a considerable yearly Rent even for 
their birth rights & free holds al that Kingdom over, 
which wil rayse the Kings yearly revenue to soe con- 
siderable a sum above what it now makes, that a strong 
armie consisting of the natives & Catholics may be there 
maintain'd & besides mony layd up yearly to answer 
other contingencies: But if my Lord of O——d and his 
dearly beloved creatures the Fanatics of Ireland may by 
themselves or others have any influence upon the King 
that poor Kingdom must for ever remaine irreparably 
grievd yet the comfort of the Irish and al good subjects 
is, that they are hapy in a wise just & resolut Prince who 
observes the advice given the late K* when prince of 
Wales by his royal father in the following words not to 
repose so much upon any Mans single consel, fidelity & 
discretion in manageing affayrs of the first magnitude, 
that is matters of religion & justice as to create in him- 
self or others a diffidence of his own Judgem'‘ which is 
likely to be always more constant & impartial to the 
interest of his crown & Kingdoms than any mans else & 





in as much as Princes are design'’d by Providence for 
the public good, the poor Irish hope their great & good 
sovereign, who was himself prepar’d by many afflictions 
for a flourishing Kingdom will comiserate the bleed. 
ing condition of their hitherto so much griev’d but stit 
loyal and patient country, which by the covetousness of 
som corrupt Ministers the artifice treachery & self 
interest of others has bin bought & sold. prejudg'd and 
excluded from shareing in the late Kings mercy & 
justice & tho their unparaleld hard usage was by their 
own & the Kings Enemies imputed to their pretended 
rebellion, yet the real cause of their being soe unequally 
dealt with was their constancy in their religion and 
haveing titles to vast estates that were granted by Crom. 
wel & confirmd by the late King to the bloody murtherers 
of his royal father for Ormond Orery Anglesie & others of 
their cabal haveing gaind the Kings chief Ministers to 
their side prevayld with that merciful but easie prince 
(whom they impos’d upon) Under the Colour of doing 
Justice To sacrifice a whole kingdom to their avarice 
and privat ends, but now that we have a King that wi! 
not be putt upon, that loves to manage his own affayres 
and of whom providence has had so peculiar a care 
amidst the greatest of dangers at Sea & Land that he 
seems to be cutt out & design’d by heaven for great and 
glorious works it is not at al doubted by any good man, 
that he ’l make amends for his brothers oversight by re- 
dressing the grieveances of that unfortunat nation when 
he sees his own time 

And as your Ma'* tenders being bless’d with royal 
issues to inherit that Kingdom it concerns you to plead 
heartily for it (as tis said her highness the Dutches of 
Modena did) in putting his Ma“* in mind that mercy 
truth and justice preserve the King and his throne shal 
be establishd with Mercy & Justice, that it may be no 
longer sayd that the Loyalty sufferings & patience of the 
Irish at home & abroad have bin hitherto requited onely 
by fayr words and ineffectual promises which has bin 
most of their food for upwards of 30 yeares 

Haveing already press'd too much upon your Majesties 
patience I wil onely say that Divine Law to w® alone 
the King is subject, the glory of God, the good of Religion 
true pollicy, the Preservation of Monarchy in this King- 
dom where it has bin so often struck at, the present 
posture of affayres the Kings own interest and safety 
and many weighty considerations beside require that his 
Majestie make the Irish as his fastest friends that to a 
man would dye at his feet, considerable ; and the sooner 
the better for your Majesty and your long livd Prince of 
Wales whenever it pleases God (who never does his work 
by halves) to bless your Majestie & these Kingdoms with 
one, which to my certain knowledge is nowhere more 
heartily & daylie wish’d and pray'd for by the Clergie 
and Laytie then in Ireland. 

W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.1., M.R.LA. 


(To be continued.) 


ENGLISH ROMAN CATHOLIC MARTYRS, 
1535-1681, 
(Concluded from p. 164.) 
1601. 
238. Jcannes Pibush, Sacerdos. 
239. Marcus Barkworth, Congregationis Anglo-Benedic- 
tine. 

240. Rogerius Filcock, Societatis Jesu. 
241, Anna Line, Laica. 
242, Thurstan Hunt ? : 
243. Robertus Middleton 5 52cerdotes. 
244. Nicolaus Tichbourne } Laici 
245, Thomas Hackshot 5 ““'*” 
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1602. 
246, Jacobus Harrison. 
247. Antonius Bates, 
248. Jacobus Ducket 
249. Wells, uxor Swithuni Wells, passi anno 1591. 
250. Thomas Tichborne 
251. Robertus Watkinson § 
252. Franciscus Page, Societatis Jesu. 
1603. 
253. Gulielmus Richardson, Sacerdos. 
1604, 
. Joannes Sugar, Sacerdos,. 
. Robertus Grissold, Laicus. 
256. Laurentius Baily, Laicus. 
1605. 
257. Thomas Welbourne ? 
258. Joannes Fylthering > Laici. 
259. Gulielmus Brown 


Sacerdotes. 


1606. 
260. Henricus Garnet, Societatis Jesu. 
261. Nicolaus Owen, Societatis Jesu Coadj. temp. 
22. Eduardus Oldcorne, Societatis Jesu. 
263. Rodulphus Ashley, Societatis Jesu Coadj, temp. 
1607. 
264. Robertus Drury, Sacerdos. 
1608. 
265. Matthzeus Flathers, Sacerdos. 
266. Georgius Gervasius, Cong. Anglo-Ben. 
267. Thomas Garnet, Societatis Jesu. 
1610. 
268. Rogerius Cadwallador, Sacerdos. 
269. Georgius Napier, Sacerdos. 
270. Joannes Roberts, Cong. Anglo-Ben. 
271. Thomas Somers, Sacerdos. 
1612. 
272. Gulielmus Scot, Cong. Anglo-Ben. 
273. Ricardus Newport, Sacerdos. 
274. Joannes Almond, Sacerdos. 
275, Joannes Mawson, Laicus. 
1616. 
276. Thomas Atkinson, Sacerdos. 
77. Joannes Thulis, Sacerdos. 
278. Rogerius Wrenno, Laicus. 
279. Thomas Maxfield, Sacerdos. 
230. Thomas Tunstall], Sacerdos., 
1618. 
281. Gulielmus Southerne, Sacerdos. 
282. Thomas Dyer, Cong. Anglo-Ben. 
1628. 
283. Edmundus Arrowsmith, Societatis Jesu. 
284. Ricardus Herst, Laicus, 
1641. 
285. Gulielmus Ward, Sacerdos. 
286. Eduardus Barlow, Cong. Anglo-Ben, 
1642. 
287. Thomas Reynolds, Sacerdos. 
288. Bartholomzus Roe, Cong. Anglo-Ben, 
289. Joannes Lockwood ? 
290. Edmundus Catherick > Sacerdotes. 
Wilkes 
292, Eduardus Morgan, Sacerdos. 
293. Hugo Green, Sacerdos. 
294. Thomas Bullaker, Ordinis S. Francisci. 
295, Thomas Holland, Societatis Jesu. 
1643. 
296. Henricus Heat, Ordinis Sancti Francisci, 
297. Arturus Bell, Ordinis Sancti Francisci. 


| 298. Bonifacius Kempe ’ 


| 


1644, 
299. Ildephonsus Hesketh § Cong, Anglo-Ben. 
300. ...... Price, Laicus. 
301. Joannes Ducket, Sacerdos. 


| 302. Rodulphus Corby, Societatis Jesu. 


1645. 
303. Henricus Morse, Societatis Jesu. 
304, Brianus Cansfield, Societatis Jesu. 
305. Joannes Goodman, Sacerdos. 

1646. 
306. Philippus Powel, Cong. Anglo-Ben. 
307. Eduardus Bamber, Sacerdos. 


| 308. Joannes Woodcock, Ordinis S. Francisci. 
| 309. Thomas Whitaker, Sacerdos. 








310. Ricardus Bradley 
311, Joannes Felton 
312. Thomas Vaughan, Sacerdos. 
3. Thomas Blount, Sacerdos. 

1650. 
314. Robertus Cox, Cong. Anglo-Ben. 
1651. 
315. Petrus Wright, Societatis Jesu. 
1654. 
316. Joannes Southworth, Sacerdos. 

1678. 
317. Eduardus Coleman, Laicus. 
318. Eduardus Mico ? 
319. Thomas Bedingfield § 
1679. 

320. Gulielmus Ireland, 8.J. 
321. Joannes Grove, Laicus. 
322. Thomas Pickering, Cong. Anglo-Ben, 
323. Laurentius Hill } 
324. Robertus Green § 
325. Thomas Whitbread )} 
326, Gulielmus Harcourt § 
327. Joannes Fenwick ? 
328. Jounnes Green 
329. Antonius Turner 
. Franciscus Nevill, e Soc. Jesu, 
31. Thomas Jenison, e Soc. Jesu. 
32. Ricardus Langhorne, Laicus. 
3. Gulielmus Plessington, Sacerdos, 
Philippus Evans, e Societate Jesu. 
35. Joannes Lloyd, Sacerdos. 
3. Nicolaus Postgate, Sacerdos. 
37. Carolus Mahony, Ordinis Sancti Francisci. 
. Joannes Wall, Urdinis 8. Francieci. 
. Franciscus Levison, Ordinis S. Francisci, 
. Joannes Kemble, Sacerdos. 
. David Lewis, Societatis Jesu, 
2, Gulielmus Lloyd, Sacerdos. 

1680. 
343. Thomas Thwing, Sacerdos. 
344. Placidus Adelham, Cong. Anglo-Ben. 
345. Gulielmus Atkins, Societatis Jesu, 
346. Ricardus Birket, Sacerdos. 
347. Ricardus Lacy, Societatis Jesu. 
348. Gulielmus Howard, Vicecomes de Stafford. 


1681. 
349. Eduardus Turner, Societatis Jesu. 
350. Gulielmus Allison, Sacerdos, 
351. Benedictus Constable, Cong. Anglo-Ben. 
352. Gulielmus Bennet, Sacerdos. 
353. Oliverius Plunket, Archiepiscopus Armachanus. 


Everarp GRreEN, F.S.A. 


uterque e Sic. Jesu. 





uterque e Soc. Jesu. 


Laici. 


e Societate Jesu. 


- omnes e Soc, Jesu. 


Reform Club. 
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Tae Covurtenays In Scortanp.—This dis- 
tinguished family had a short connexion with Ber- 
wickshire. The fact was first noticed by Chalmers 
so long ago as 1812 (Caledonia, vol. ii. p. 241, 
note), who says that “ Ada, daughter of Patrick, 
Earl of Dunbar, first married a gentleman of the 
name of De Courteney, and obtained from her father 
the lands of Home. She secondly married her own 
cousin William, son of Patrick of Greenlaw, second 
son of the fourth [third ?] Gospatrick. From this 
marriage sprang the Border clan of the Homes.” 
In 1833, Riddell, in his Remarks on Scotch Peerage 
Law and the Case of the Earldom of Devon (App. 
No. v.), pointed out the same facts, and also showed 
that the Courtenays must have come to England at 
an earlier date than generally supposed. He quoted 
the chartulary of Kelso, then in MS., since printed, 
and presented to the Bannatyne Club by the late 
Duke of Roxburghe in 1846, which gives some 
interesting references to Ada de Courtenay and 
two of her husbands. Neither of these eminent 
antiquaries seems to have been aware of her 
intervening marriage to Theobald de Lascelles. 
She married him between April 5, 1218, and 
Hilary Term, 1219-20 (Calendar of Docwments, 
Scotland, 1881, pp. 122, 133). He was dead 
before Oct. 13, 1225 (Ibid., pp. 165-6), when 
Ada, his widow, claims dower against the Prior 
of Giseburne and Roger de Lascelles, in his lands 
in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. As “ Ada de 
Curtenay, daughter of Patrick, Earl of Dunbar,” 
she gave land in her territory of Home to the 
monks of Kelso, for the souls of her husbands 
(among others). Like most of the Kelso charters, 
this has no date (Chart. Kelso, p. 99). Her father 
confirmed the grant (Ibid.). In a charter granted 
on the morrow of the Conception of the B. V. 
Mary, 1268, William, lord of Home, confirms the 
church of Home to Kelso, and refers to land there 
given by Ada, “dicta de Curtenay,” to that house 
(Ibid., p. 235). This was probably her son. In 
letters patent by her father the Earl, and Patrick 
his son (without date, but before 1214), it is de- 
clared that the Kelso monks are bound to answer 
to William de Curtenaya and A[da], his wife, at 
the end of seven years, for the farm of Home ; but 
at the request of William, the Earl, and his son, 
they in the sixth year, by the hands of Jordan 
Fitz Urse, have paid twenty-five marks, and after 
a further payment of twenty-five marks at the end 
of the seventh year, the farm of ten years will be 
paid up and no more exacted. The Earl, his son, 
and Jordan Fitz Urse append their seals. 

Ada being thus a member of a very illustrious 
house, it is curious to find in an elaborate and care- 
fully drawn-up pedigree by Mr. A. S. Exxis (6S, 
iii. 1), that he was not aware who she was by birth. 
No more was the painstaking historian of Shrop- 
shire, the late Rev. R. W. Eyton. This is a proof 





how little the Scottish club-books and antiquarian 


publications are read by some on this side of 
Tweed. I have often found how English and 
other publications of that kind throw light on the 
history of Scotland. Conversely, our Seottish club 
publications will be found of no small value by 
those who choose to examine them. They are 
generally accessible in public libraries, though the 
original impressions were limited to the members, 
seldom beyond one hundred in number, often 
fewer. J. Baty. 


“Ty M moriam,” Sect. txxxix., Stanza 12, 
And last, returning from afar 
Before the crimson-circled star 
Had fall’n into her father’s grave.” 
I have often heard the reference and meaning of 
this passage discussed. What star is alluded to? 
How and when is it crimson-circled? Who was 
her father? Where is his grave? and how has 
the star fallen into it? A few evenings ago at 
the seaside, looking westwards over the ocean, I 
had a beautiful illustration of the poet’s fancy. 
The sun set without a cloud, but with such an 
amount of haze as made his disc shine like 
burnished copper. As he descended below the 
waters a glow of rich crimson suffused the horizon, 
above which Venus, the evening star, sparkled 
and brightened as the gloaming deepened, follow- 
ing the sun through the crimson band into the 
ocean into which he had apparently descended. 
Here were at once all the elements of the poet’s 
picture combined. Venus ’Adpodirn, according 
to Homer, was the daughter of Jove by Dioné. 
ei pi dp’ 0€% vonae Aws Ovyarnp ’Adpodirn. 
dL, v. 312. 
“ Had not his mother Venus, child of Jove, 
His peril quickly seen.”—Lord Derby. 
Again, 
4» & év yotvact mimte Awwvys Oo? "Adpoditn 
pytpos éns.—IL., v. 370. 
**On her mother’s lap 
Dioné, Venus fell.” 
Jove was the Lord of Light, Zevs, Diespiter, 
Lucetius. 
“ Aspice hoc sublime candens, quem invocant omnes 
Jovem.” —Ennius. 
This subject is not new to “N. & Q.” It was 
discussed more than thirty years ago (vide 1" 8. 
iii, 143, 227, 458, 506). Various explanations 
were given, The crescent moon, Aurora, the 
goddess of the morning red, as well as the planet 
Venus, were all brought forward as solutions, but 
no one who has witnessed such a sunset as I have 
described could hesitate for a moment as to the 
poet’s meaning. By the way, crimson seems @ 
favourite colour with Mr. Tennyson. His Jn 
Memoriam abounds with the epithet :— 
“ From belt to belt of crimson seas, 
On leagues of odour streaming far, 
To where in yonder orient star 
A hundred spirits whisper peace.” —Ixxxvi. 
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“The rocket molten into flakes 
Of crimson or in emerald rain.”—xcviii. 
“Who usherest in the dolorouw: hour 
With thy quick tears, that make the rose 
Pull sideways, and the dairy close 
Her crimson fringes to the shower.”—Ixxii. 
J. A. Picton. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Descent OF THE Eartpom or Mar.—lIn the 
Registrum de Panmure (vol. ii. p. 230) is a docu- 
ment containing evidence bearing on this subject, 
which seems hitherto to have escaped notice, 
Relying on the unsupported statements of earlier 
genealogists, the late Earl of Crawford, in his 
elaborate treatise on the Mar peerage question just 
published, has asserted that Janet Keith, Elyne of 
Mar’s grand-daughter, had no issue by her first 
husband, Sir David Barclay, and that consequently 
her son by Sir Thomas Erkine, her second hus- 
band, stood next to herself in righful succession to 
the earldom of Mar upon the failure of the line of 
Earl Donald, Elyne’s brother. The incorrectness 
of this assertion is shown by the document to 
which I refer, an affidavit as to the succession to the 
estate of Brechin, procured by Sir Thomas Maule 
from Thomas Bisset, of Balwillo, on June 6, 1437, 
shortly after the execution of Walter, Earl of Athole, 
and his grandson, Sir Robert Stuart, for complicity 
in the murder of James I. Bisset’s words are :— 

“ Alsua, Suthfastli I mak knawyn,that in my yuthhed 
I was servand onto my lord Scher Thomas of Erskyn, 
and of continual household, and ofttymes I herd my lord 
beforsaid and my lade Dam Jehan his wif, that was 
modir to David Steuart’s modir, suthfastli ray that 
failand of David Steuart and of his modir, that Seytouns 
and Maulis war verra ayris to the Berclayis landes,” 
This can mean nothing else than that Johanna de 
Keith (or de Berclay, as she was styled to her 
dying day, see Exchequer Rolls of 1416, vol. iv.) 
was mother, by Sir David de Berclay, of Margaret, 
wife to Walter, son of Robert II. by Queen 
Euphemia; grandmother of David, Walter’s 
eldest son by Margaret, who died a hostage in 
England ; and great-grandmother of Robert (men- 
tioned later on in the affidavit as “ David’s son”), 
whom it was the object of the conspirators to 
proclaim king of Scotland in exclusion of Eliza- 
beth Mure’s descendants. 

This rectification of the pedigree explains the 
fact that although the countess Isabel died in 
1407, and her husband, the Wolf of Badenoch, 
who held the earldom in remainder, in 1435, Sir 
Robert Erskine did not get himself served heir to 
the “Comitatus” at Aberdeen until 1438, the 
year after his grand-nephew, the Master of Athole, 
whose claim thereto was unquestionably preferable, 
was executed for treason. tt may likewise account 
for, though it can hardly justify, the subsequent 
dealings of the Stuart kings with the earldom and 
estates of Mar as an escheat of the Crown. 

Eqves. 





GuosTs STILL WALK.— Ghosts, it would appear, 
still visit the glimpses of the moon, though one 
would hardly expect the correspondent of a news- 
paper in the present day solemnly to affirm it, 
The following letter, therefore, which appeared in 
a Malvern newspaper of April 8, in the present 
year, may deserve preservation as a curiosity of 
credulity and illusion :— 

“Srr,—Will you kindly spare me asmall space in your 
valuable paper this week, and please state that myself 
and several others have been recently greatly alarmed 
by seeing the late Rev, J. Pearson appear at a late hour 
at night in Suckley churchyard. We are continually 
being alarmed by the gentleman, or rather his ghost. 
The last time was on Friday night week. It walked 
through the churchyard and into the wood near, greatly 
frightening two young girls, in addition to myself. By 
your doing me this favour, I am, sir, very obediently 
yours,—WiILiiam Davies.” 

The reverend gentleman whose perturbed spirit 
has thus appeared, as stated, to give a last warning 
to his parishioners, was rector of Suckley, in Wor- 
cestershire, for forty years, and was highly re- 
spected when alive as a clergyman and magistrate. 
That the parish lies in a very secluded part of the 
country, where fairies are still talked about as 
forming rings and the supposed influence of 
witchery has not died out among the rustics, may 
be easily imagined. Mr. Pearson, who is thus 
on the above evidence still regardful of Suckley 
churchyard, was only buried there a few weeks 
ago. Epwin Legs, F.L.S. 

Worcester. 


A Votume or Anonymous Reviews.—In the 
medical library of University College, London, 
is a volume containing, amongst others, some 
anonymous reviews published in the Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal by David Craigie, 
M.D., 1793-1866, for memoir of whom see Proc. 
Roy. Soc. Edinb. (1869), vol. vi. p. 15. Some of 
the reviews have MS. notes signed by the author, 
The running titles are as follows :— 


Home, Tiedemann, and Gmelin on the Functions of 
the Spleen, 1822, xviii. 279-95. 

M. Itard on Diseases of Hearing and Acoustic Surgery, 
1823, xix. 83-118. 

Researches of Malacarne and Reil: Present State of 
Cerebral Anatomy, 1824, xxi. 98-141.— MS. note: 
“Though in the form of a review, this essay contains a 
good deal of original matter, the result of personal dis- 
section ; see pp. 117-120, 125 to the end. I have..... 
{ploughed away in binding] Monro, both very competent 
judges, expressed a high [opin ion of the merits of this 
article, and it attracted much attention from the 
anatomists of Germany.” 

The Pathological Characters and Sanability of Con- 
sumption, xxi. 159-97-——-MS note: “This article also 
contains a large proportion of original matter, and both 
at the time of its appearance and since was considered 
an essay of much value and original utility.” 

Prof, Tiedemann on the Formation and Structure 
of the Human Brain, 1825, xxiii. 81-126.—MS. note: 
“Though on this I did not altogether agree with the 
ingenious anatomist whose work is the subject of exa- 
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mination, he was highly pleased with the perspicuous 
manner in which his researches were explained ; wrote 
to Dr. Duncan, and afterwards to Prof. Jameson, 
expressing this sentiment; and, if my memory be not 
fallacious, repeated the same to Mr. William Thomson, 
son of Dr. Thomson, when he visited Prof. Tiedemann at 
Tiibingen.” 

Recent Works by Macartney, Shaw, and Dods on 
Spinal Distortion, xxiii. 126-56. 

Andral on the Pathological Anatomy of the Intestinal 
Canal and its Connexion with Fever, xxiii. 156-87. 

Pathological Engravings from the Chatham Museum, 
xxiii. 214-17. 

Prof. Tiedemann’s Account of the Uterine Nerves, 
1826, xxiv. 423-34, 

Aprian WHEELER. 

“ Cuancep,” a Surro.K Worp.—As I do not 
find this expression in Major E. Moor’s Suffolk 
Words, 1823, nor yet in the Rev. Robert Forby’s 
Vocabulary, 1830, nor in Halliwell in 1849, nor 
in J. G. Nall’s Dialect and Provincialisms, 1866, 
I send “N. & Q.” a note of it. It is a term 
commonly used in this parish and neighbourhood 
to describe the effect of lightning, as supposed, 
upon meat which has become tainted, upon beer 
which has grown sour, and upon milk which is 
turned to curds, “Sir, I have brought in for 
your luncheon the cold leg of mutton for you to 
taste, but I am afraid that you will find it changed 
by the tempest last night, as it was not covered 
up.” “T should have liked, sir, to-day to ax you 
to taste my harvest [subaud. beer], but I find it’s 
changed by the lightning, worse luck! I wish 
enough L’d thought last night to lay a sack or 
something over the vessel” (i.¢, beer cask). 
“Well, ma’am, if you would excuse me coming 
forward this morning, I am so full-handed. Last 
night, what with the lightning or the thunder, or 
both on ’em together, all the milk in my dairy 
was changed. Our six cows, you know, are now 
in full profit, and last night’s whole meal of milk 
is turned to curds--a sad loss to us,” 

W. H. S. 

Yaxley, Suffolk. 


Exection or A Mote-catcuer.—The follow- 
ing extract from the Wellington (Salop) Journal 
of May 6 is, I think, worthy of permanent re- 
cord in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“On Thuraday last the little village [Selattyn, Shrop- 
shire] was the scene of an electioneering contest, a 
vacancy having occurred in the office of mole-catcher 
for the parish. The voting was carried on at the Cross 
Keys Inn, and the candidates were Mr. T. Jones, The 
Lodge, and Mr. G. Robinson, Hengoed. At six o'clock 
the result was announced as follows :—Jones 65, Robin- 
son 25. Mr. Jones takes office fora term of 21 years 
at the rate of jd. per acre. The arrangements for the 
election were carried out by Mr. S. Williams and Mr. 
W. Roberts.” 

H. W. A. 


Shrewsbury. 


Tue American Nation ANaTomicatty Con- | 
dignitaries ? 
‘ 


SIDEkED.—Fisher Ames, the leading statesman 









during the administration of General Washington, 
reminded his countrymen that, “ though America 
is rising with a giant’s strength, its bones are yet 
but cartilages”; Burke, in his speech on American 
affairs delivered in 1772, called the Americans “a 
nation in the gristle”; and Talleyrand, on his 
return from the United States, described them 
as “un géant sans os ni nerfs.” 
Witiram Prarr. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Kicxsnaw. — In Ludlow’s Memoirs (1697, 
p. 491) occurs the passage : “ He (Henry Crom- 
well), instead of that, acknowledged the ambition 
of his father in these words, ‘ Yew that are here 
may think he had power, but they made a very 
kickshaw of him at London.’” This use of the 
word to designate something contemptible would 
seem quite distinct from the two between which 
Johnson wavers, viz., Shakespeare’s “ kickshaw” 
in its modern sense, and Milton’s “ kickshoe” as 
applied to the dancing-masters of France. 

J. H.R. 


Wearuer Lore.—* As many fogs as you have 
in March, so many frosts in May.” Heard in 
Berkshire. Frank REDE Fowke. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 


‘* Benepicite.”—Surely one of the strangest 
statements ever made is that in Dr. Brewer's 
Phrase and Fable: “ Benedicite (5 syl.) is two 
words, benedict te (bless you).” Xr. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Irish CarpinaLs.—Apropos of the elevation 
of Dr. MacCabe to the Sacred College, it has 
been repeatedly stated of late in newspapers and 
other publications that he is only the second 
Irishman who has ever attained that dignity, Dr. 
Cullen having been the first. The latter was 
created in 1866. In that year I wasin Rome. I 
was one day in the antechamber of the Vatican, 
awaiting an audience of the Pope, when Mon- 
signor (subsequently Cardinal) Pacca, Maestro di 
| Camera to His Holiness, came up and told me 
| the news of Archbishop Cullen’s promotion. Ex- 
| pressing my suprise that an Irishman should be 
| created cardinal, I stated my belief that the event 
| was unprecedented. The Monsignore replied, 
however, that there was nothing absolutely new 
| in the creation of an Irish cardinal, for although 
| there had never hitherto been a cardinal resident 
| in Ireland, yet there had been Irish cardinals r¢ 
Rome. Can any one supply the names = these 

» W.S. 
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Lorp axp Lapy Jennincs.— In Vander 
Doort’s Catalogue of the Pictures belonging to 
King Charles I., prepared for his use in 1639, 
mention is made of Lord and Lady Jennings. I 
should be very thankful for any information that 
would enable me to identify these persons. 
Groner Scuarr. 
National Portrait Gallery. 


“Douste” Monasteries. — “ Barking, like 
Whitby and others, was a double foundation, 
having a separate area for the monks apart from 
the nuns’ building, and even a separate chapel, or 
oratory, for each order.”—Bright, Early English 
Church History, p. 257. See also Chronique de 
V Abbaye de S, Nicolas & Furnes, in the reports 
of the Société d’Emulation de Bruges :— 

“On remarquera que l’abbaye de St.-Nicolas était ce 
quon appelle un monastére double ; il est rare que l’on 
rencontre l'existence de cette espéce d’institutions 
parmi les établissements d'un des grands ordres; on la 
contestait méme; mais le temoignage de notre chronique 
ne laisse aucun doute sur ce point. II est édifiant de 
voir les mesures de prudence que l'on adoptait pour 
prévenir le danger: les moindres relations étaient 
réglées et les precautions les plus minutieuses garantis- 
sient la délicatesse des rapports.” 

What other instances are there of monasteries for 
both sexes, and what purpose were they intended 
to serve ? J. Maskevt. 

Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 


Diopati.—In the history of Milton’s early life 
one comes not infrequently on this name. Can 
you definitively inform me as to the pronunciation 
of the word? Must I say Diddati? or Dioda'ti? 
or Diod’’ti? While Masson pronounces Didditi, 
Morley, on the other hand, gives Dioda’ti. Many 
cyclopeedias and Italian dictionaries give Diodati, 
with the quantity of the @ sometimes long, 
sometimes short. Milton himself, in his Latin 
elegy and in his Italian sonnet, where the word 
occurs, seems to shorten the a, and to throw the 
accent further back than the penultimate syllable. 
What I should like to know exactly is, How did 
Milton pronounce the name of his young Anglo- 
Italian friend ? J. Lociz Roperrson, 


“Biptromania” (“Opps AnD Enps,” No. 19). 
—Who wrote this smart and instructive paper? 
It is said to be “from the North British Review, 
with additions.” It has the flavour of the late 
Dr. John Brown; but if it be his, the authorship 
is carefully concealed, as he is named in a note 
on Bruce’s Cuckoo at p. 31. In the event of 
“Bibliomania” being reprinted with other 
papers (not yet collected) of Dr. John Brown 


(for I cannot dispel the impression that it is | 


his), I beg to point out a flagrant error on 


p. 18, where Coleridge is made to say, “ Pun- | 
ning by spelling are [sic] natural enemies.” I 
know Coleridge’s handwriting well enough to say | 











that his “ &” looks exceedingly like “ by”; and 
in this case I have no doubt he wrote “ Punning 
& spelling are natural enemies.” C. M. I. 
Athenzum Club, 


A Boox-prate Query.—I bought a small 
batch of “ Elzevirs” lately, from the dispersed 
collection of Mr. Beresford-Hope (chiefly the 
little “ Republics” printed by Bonaventure and 
Abraham at Leyden), one of which contained 
several book-plates in layers, the lowest being 
the subject of the present query. Within a well- 
designed scroll is depicted the interior of a library, 
the walls entirely lined with books; at a table, 
which is covered with a fringed cloth, sits an 
ecclesiastic (evidently this is a portrait), pen in 
hand; books and a crucifix are upon the table, and 
books piled upon the floor (on one of the latter 
the initials “L. B.”). Onaribbon is the appro- 
priate motto, “In Tali Numquam Lassat Venatio 
Sylva.” The engraver signs himself thus :—* L° 
fruytiers f.” The style is that of the middle of 
the seventeenth century, and is in execution not 
unlike the engraved title to the book (Comp. 
Hist. Batavice, Lug. Bat., J. Maire, 1645) in 
which the ex-libris in question is placed. “ Por- 
trait” book-plates are so uncommon that I shall 
be thankful for any information concerning this 
specimen. ALFRED WALLIS. 


Derby. 

“THe Backstrine” 
EVENING,” L. 227).— 

«« Even misses, at whose age their mothers wore 

The backstring and the bib.” 

What was the backstring? Certainly not the 
back-board, elsewhere described by Cowper as 
“the monitor.” I do not find backstring in John- 
son’s, Ash’s, or Worcester’s Dictionary, nor in 
Na es’s Glossary. JAYDEE. 


(Cowrer’s “ WINTER 


» 


(ftosteR Riptey, D.D.—In answer to a query 
of Thine (““N. & Q.,” 5" S. vii. 449), L. L. H. 
wrote (5 §. viii. 135):—‘In the title to Me- 
lampus, a poem in four books, Dodsley, Pall Mall, 
1781, there is a small oval portrait of the author, 
Gloster Ridley, D.D., engraved by John Hall 
from a painting by Scouler.” I cannot find any 
book with the portrait in any public library in 
New England. I desire a good copy of Dr. 
Ridley’s portrait, and hope your correspondent 
may be able to put me in communication with 
some one who can aid me in procuring a copy 
of the portrait. Can any one tell where the 
original painting may be found? Please com- 
municate with (Rev.) G. T. Ripiey. 

Saco, Maine, U.S, America. 





“ Friitreras.”—Can any one help me to the 
meaning of this word? It occurs in the “ Accounts 


of the Wardens of the Chapel and School of the 
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Guild of the Holy Ghost, at Basingstoke.” The 
entry is among the payments made in the year 
1584, and runs thus : “ p* for iii filitteras and the 
cariage, iiii* viii” The entry immediately pre- 
ceding this is : “ p* for a mantle for the chymney, 
xvi*.” The other entries are payments for repairs 
to the buildings, and so forth. Is it possible that 
fiitteras can be a hybrid of “ filet,” A.-S.—a bed, 
and “aras” or “arras”=hangings ? 
W. L, Nass. 
39, London Road, Reading. 


Lapy Brron’s Answer TO HER LoRD’s FaReE- 
WELL.—I have the MS. of the above poetical 
reply by Lady Byron to Lord Byron’s famous 
Farewell. It commences :— 

* Powerless are thy Magic Numbers 
To revive Affection's flame.” 
I am anxious to know whether it has ever been 
published, as up to the present I have been unable 
to trace it. J. M. 


Curious Custom 1s YorksHire.—Two farms 
lying in the township of Swinton, Yorkshire, and 
which belong to Earl Fitzwilliam, late in the 
occupation of John Mercer and Richard Thomp- 
son, every year change their parish. For one 

ear, from Easter day at twelve at noon till next 

aster day at the same hour, they lie in the parish 
of Mexbrough, and then the Easter day following 
at the same hour they are in the parish of Wath- 
upon-Dearne, and so alternately. These farms 
consist of 302 acres (Blount’s Ancient Tenures of 
Land). When was this custom commenced, who 
instituted it, and why? 

Aw Op Custom at Hastines.— 

“Tt is an old custom in Hastings that on New Year's 
Day apples, nuts, oranges, &c., as well as money, are 
thrown out of the windows to be scrambled for by the 
fisher boys and men. The custom is not kept up with 
the spirit of former days.”—Good Words. 

What is known of the origin of this custom ? 
EverarD Home CoLemam, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Duncan I. anv II, Kixes or Scortanp.—Was 
Duncan I. the son of Beatrix (daughter of Mal- 
colm II.) by Crinan son of Duncan, Abbot of 
Dunkeld, or by Albanach, Thane of the Scottish 
Isles? Was Duncan II, the natural son of Mal- 
colm ITI. by Ingibiorg ? H. 


Agrowavtics.—A short time since I purchased 
& curious work with the following title :— 


“A Treatise = the Art of Flying by Mechanical 
Means, with a Full Explanation of the Natural Principles 
by which Birds are enabled to Fly: likewise Instruction 
and Plans for making a Flying Car with Wings, in which 
a Man may sit and, by welding a small Lever, cause him- 
self to ascend and soar through the Air with the Facility 
of a Bird. Illustrated with plates by Thomas Walker, 


portrait painter, Hull, Hull: Printed by Joseph Sim- 





mons of the Rockingham Office, and sold by Longman, 
Hurst, Rees and Orme, 1810.” 
Can any correspondent give me information or 
refer me to an account of the author? 

Hvuserrt Sara, 


Famity or Nucent.—Lodge’s Irish Peerage 
(1754), vol. i. p. 123, in giving the Dysert branch 
of the Earl of Westmeath’s family, says:— 

“James Nugent married Alison, daughter of Sir 
Robert Nugent, of Taghmon, Bart., and dying before his 
father left a daughter, Catherine, the first wife of Gerald 
Dillon, of Dillonsgrove, co, Roscommon. Garrett Nugent, 
his younger brother, who succeeded in 1701 to Dysert, 
married Barbara, daughter of Hans Widman, of Hans- 
town, co. Westmeath, and died in December, 1728, 
leaving Andrew and other issue.” 
Archdall’s edition of Lodge’s Irish Peerage (1789), 
vol. i. p. 224, gives the same account, but trans- 

ses the two marriages, making James the 
hand of Barbara Widman, and Garrett of Alison 
Nugent. Which is right? One would presume 
Archdall, being a later edition of the same work, 
but I have some reason to think eg is oa. 


May Movosaerns.—In an old Scotch ballad, 
relating to a girl who had died of consumption, is 
the following verse :— 

“ If they wad drink nettles in March, 
And eat muggins in May, 
Sae mony braw maidens 

Wad not go to clay.” 
The nettles probably refer to St. Fabian’s nettle, 
which is thought to be a cure for consumption, and 
is made into a decoction for that purpose. But 
what are muggins ? CurBert BEDE. 

[See ante, p. 366.] 


“ NoTHING VENTURE NoTHING wiN.”—This I 
met with in Matt. Henry’s Commentary on 
Exodus, second edition, 1707. Can it be traced 
further back? In other words, are we indebted to 
him for the proverb ? M.A. Oxoy. 


Tae Devit anp A Hatrrenny.—At an inquest 
held lately at Roydon, Essex, on the body of 
a man found on the line, a police constable stated 
that all the money he found on deceased was one 
halfpenny, whereupon one of the jury said, “They 
say that’s to keep the devil out.” What is the 
origin of this saying ? Curate IN Herts. 


A Hastixes Srory.—The following story is 
from Miss L. M. Hawkins’s Memoirs. Can any one 
tell me whether there is any authority for it, and 
whether the saying ever had currency? I have 
never heard it or seen it mentioned elsewhere :— 

“Tt is said that at Hastings the crier is employed to 
cry the weather at noon. The saying originated in the 
following incident. A man had given public notice 
that he should begin to pick hops the following day ; 
but the morning proving rainy, he, to prevent the 
pickers assembling in vain, sent the crier into the 
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market-place, to give notice that he should postpone 
the picking. At noon the weather again changed ; and, 
unwilling to lose all the day, he sent the crier again to 
say that it was then fine and he should begin. This 
gave rise to the witticism against the people of Hastings.” 
E. H. M. 
Hastings. ~ 


Merxarpus Scaoranus.—I shall be glad of 
any information regarding the above, who was the 
author of Systema Concionum, Francof., 1640. 
I fail to find his name in any work of reference. 

J. CoLiizr. 


Tae Pintars or THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM, 
—These are said to have been spiral ; on what 
authority ? James D. Butier. 

Madison, Wis. U.S.A, 


“ Forreca.”—What is the English of this word ? 
I cannot find it under any change of spelling that 
occurs to me. It seems to mean furnace, or 
something of the sort. A man is presented for 
placing “pisces et forrega” near a neighbour’s 
house, which arrangement was accompanied 
“cum admodum mali fumigatione, Anglicé, with 
a very ille stinke.” H. J. Movte. 

Dorchester Road, Weymouth, 


Ricnarp Atpworta.—I have an engraved 
portrait of this gentleman, “from the original 
in the Council Chamber.” Can you give me any 
information respecting him ? J. 8. A. 

Basingstoke, 


Arms or Parte, or Sysonsy.—In Burke’s 
Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies (second edition, 
1844), under the head of “ Pate, of Sysonby,” 
these arms appear:—“ Arg. three text R's sa.” 
Can any one explain their meaning? Abupa. 


Avurtnuors or Booxs WantTeD.— 

Poems. London, Ridgway, 1832. 

Sketches of Obscure Poets, with Specimens of their 
Writings. London, 1833. 

English Churchwomen of the Seventeenth Ceatury. 
Derby, 1845, 

On the Responsibilities of Employers. London, 1819. 

The New Cambridge Guide. Second Edition. Cam- 
bridge, 1868. ABHBA. 


AvTHors oF Quotations WaNnTED.— 
“ Vidi ego, qui, letis rerum successibus utens, 
Tollebat tumidum stultus ad astra caput 
Immemor atque Dei prorsus rebusque secundis 
Ebrius zthereas despiciebat opes. 
Vix ego transieram cum protinus ora retorquens, 
Cum factis vidi hune jam periisse suis.” 
These lines are quoted by Buxtorf in the,fifth edition of 
his Thesaurus Ling. Sanct., p. 656. He prefaces them 
with “ Latinorum poetarum aliquis scripsit.”’ 
SHERRINGHAM, 
“ As firm as a rock and as calm as the flood 
Where the peace-loving Halcyon deposits her brood.” 
The above is quoted by Yarrell, British Birds. first 
edition, under the kingfisher, as written by Cowper but 
I cannot find it in any of his poems. E. H. 





“Whom call ye gay?! The innocent are gay; 
The lark is gay before the rosy morn, 
Spreading his wings all saturate with dew,” &c. 
Grorce LAWRENCE, 
‘Conspicuous by their absence,” 
This phrase is quoted as originating with Tacitus. 
What are his words, and where do they occur? 





Replies. 


PAROCHIAL REGIS ERS. 
(6% §. v. 141, 211, 233, 248, 273, 291, 310, 329.) 

Allow me, as editor for ten years of the 
Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmore- 
land Antiquarian and Archeological Society, to 
protest (I mean to do something much stronger) 
against the proposal in Mr. Borlase’s Bill to 
move all parish registers and their transcripts to 
London. Such removal would be destructive of 
all local research, and a deadly blow to county 
antiquarian societies ; it would benefit no one but 
a few London antiquaries, who might well be 
content with the many advantages they have over 
the residents in the country without seeking to 
rob us. I hope we shall be able to resist the 
present proposal as successfully as we resisted two 
former and similar ones—one a proposal to remove 
county records to the Record Office in London, the 
other to remove all wills up to Somerset House. 

During the last ten years I have edited five and 
a half thick volumes of Transactions; almost every 
paper printed in those Transactions has necessitated 
reference to one or other of the parish registers in 
the diocese of Carlisle. I have never known any 
difficulty in getting the requisite access occur either 
to myself or to any of my colleagues. I have never 
known any charge made either for searching or for 
making extracts. I have frequently known clergy- 
men volunteer to do the work, to save me the trouble 
of a visit. The transcripts in the Bishop’s Registry 
at Carlisle have always been open, free of all 
charge, to any antiquary or literary inquirer. If 
change is necessary, the parish registers should go 
to the bishop’s registries in each diocese. 

Should Mr. Borlase’s proposal become law, I do 
not see how I can work our local society’s T’rans- 
actions as I have worked them. The fees will be 
a considerable charge on our small revenues. I 
cannot be always running up from Cumberland to 
London; and I must add to the searching fees the 
fees which will have to be paid to a record agent. 

I trust that the northern antiquarian societies 
will be able to stop the passage of this Bill. I 
regret that Mr. Borlase, who has made himself a 
name for local research in Cornwall, should pro- 
mote a Bill which will strangle it in Cumberland. 

Ricwarp S. Ferevson, F.S.A., Local Sec. 
S.A. for Cumberland. 


While this question is still to the fore, I should 
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like to take the rye Mee apd of adding my experi- 
ence, &c., to that already recorded in your pages. 
I have searched, and made copious extracts from, 
some five-and-twenty registers in this county and 
elsewhere, and in all cases, without exception, I 
have experienced the utmost courtesy from the 
clergy ; in some few instances I have been allowed 
to take the registers home with me. Putting all 
sentiment aside, however, I incline to think that 
it would be best to remove all ancient registers to 
London, or to central positions, such as York, 
London, Canterbury, &c., where they would be 
taken proper care of and be easily accessible. In 
support of this I will urge:— 
1. That it would be much more convenient to 
be able to copy or take extracts at one’s leisure 
in a public office on the payment of a fixed fee. 
At present, if I wish to see a register I must first 
write and ask permission, then make an appoint- 
ment. On arriving at the vicarage I set to work, 
and in some cases the vicar stays in the room, as, 
indeed, he ought todo, Now, I ask, can any one 
work comfortably under these circumstances? If 
it is a long bulky register, the work must be 
hurried and imperfect, for you cannot help feeling 
somehow that you are in the way. Presently the 
dinner-bell rings, and you feel still more uncomfort- 
able; the register gets interesting and you wish to 
peg away; you have brought, perhaps, a frugal 
sandwich in your pocket, but the vicar would deem 
it inhospitable to leave you, and you are asked to 
dine or lunch, as the case may be. Well, once in 
a way this may not come amiss, but when it is a 
case of three or four days you cannot but feel that 
you are taxing the good nature of your host to the 
n=! I myself recently had occasion to make 
some extracts from a bulky register, which took me 
three days to go through only once (and registers 
require going through at least twice); each day I 
was hospitably entertained ; and though I should 
have much liked to have gone through the re- 
gisters again, I really could not bring myself to 
intrude further upon one who had been so 
courteous. Again, perhaps one’s time is limited ; 
a drive of some fourteen or fifteen miles breaks 
into a day, or perhaps the vicar can only spare you 
a few hours. Now, were the registers in a public 
office, one would know exactly the hours and could 
arrange accordingly. 
2. The registers would be better preserved. My 
experience is, that though the clergy as a rule are 
fairly careful of their registers, yet there are some, 
I regret to say, who regard them with perfect in- 
difference, and leave them in open chests in damp 
churches to moulder away and to feed the church 
mice. In most cases that have come under my 
observation I find that the registers are kept in an 
iron chest in the vicarage, though not always, as I 
have sometimes seen them loose on the shelves. 


in the church, I have come to the conclusion that 
the process of decay, though perhaps slow, is 
certain, and the damper the building the quicker 
the decay. Every year obliterates some portion of 
these ancient records. Now, this should not be; 
they should be placed beyond the possibility of 
further decay. F. A. B, 
Tilsworth, Leighton Buzzard. 


That the discussion which has taken place on 
this all-important topic will be productive of good 
results may be accepted as being beyond question. 
However, I cannot bring myself to the same way 
of thinking as some of your correspondents, who 
plead very strongly that all our parochial registers 
may be transferred to London. Why should they 
be removed from the district in which the most 
interest is taken in them? Surely it will not 
facilitate local historical research to transfer the 
great storehouses of local history to the metropolis, 
where they will be out of the reach of the majority 
of local antiquaries ; and in connexion with parish 
registers what research is so valuable as that of 
such local men? True the registers are, in many 
cases, sadly neglected at present, but let the efforts 
for improvement be in the direction of better care 
and preservation. A proposal which is now under 
consideration here may not be without suggestive- 
ness to some of your readers, so I give it. As the 
librarian of the public library I propose to copy 
the registers of our parish church down to the year 
1800. Whether the copy will ever find its way 
into print is a question which is left in abeyance 
for the present, but I heartily hope it will. The 
copy, however—at least such is my desire, and I 
do not know that it will meet with any objectios 
—is to be deposited in this the public library of 
the town, and will be accessible to the public in 
the same way as the other books of reference. In 
connexion with the preservation and transcription 
of registers, the public libraries and librarians 
might become very useful. If the registers are to 
be removed from the churches, the best place for 
them would be the nearest public free library. 
They would be in the district to which they be 
longed, proper care would be taken of them, and 
they would be easily accessible to any one who 
wished to consult them. But I do not expect any 
such wholesale change as a transfer of the registers 
from the custody of the clergy—at any rate not for 
some time to come. But in the case of printed 
registers, or where a copy is made in writing, the 
public library nearest at hand should not be for- 
gotten. The newness of the library movement 
should not discredit these institutions in the minds 
of antiquaries; they are destined to become very 
powerful factors in the literary, social, and educa- 
tional future, and they deserve every help, for the 
best of all reasons, that help given to them is pot 








In those cases, still too many, where they are kept 





bestowed in vain. True, they are children of the 
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nineteenth century ; but so are antiquaries. 1 | repository to take charge of them, and where in 


wish that the libraries were remembered more by | time they might be classified. 
those local historians who contribute articles touch- | 


ing local history to the various periodicals of | 
archeological societies. It is a very general custom | 
for every such author to be presented with a few | 
copies of his contribution printed separately. Why | 
should not one of such reprints be sent to the | 
public library? I am pleading hard in my own | 
district for such contributions, and rejoice to say 
that the pleading has borne good fruit. The wide 
circulation of “ N. & Q.” has tempted me to seek 
an extended publicity through its columns; may 
this bear good fruit also. JoHN BaALuinGeEr. 
Doncaster. 


I venture to write a few lines in support of the 
Bill drawn with so much skill by my learned friend 
Mr. Taswett-Lanemeap. The only way per- 
manently to protect these ancient records is to 

lace them in charge of the Record Office in 

ndon. If all the clergy had learned, as so many 
have done, to treat their old registers as they 
deserve, they would still be exposed to risk. Mr. 
Macray raises a point of more apparent than real 
importance when he suggests that the removal of 
the old registers would discourage local historians. 
The portion of a local history which is derived 
from the register of the actual parish alone is small 
indeed as compared with that for which the his- 
torian must search records of other parishes and 
wills, for which he must go to London; and if the 
old registers also were centralized in London the 
labours of the local historian would be assisted 
rather than hindered. Dr, F. G. Lee answers 
his own objection; for if the revenue he derived 
from ninety-five minutes’ search in his registers was 
a negative quantity to the extent of two shillings, 
the “robbery” of his fees will increase, and not 
diminish, his income. He suggests that copies 
should be sent to London ; but it would be better 
to make a copy to be kept in the parish. The 
well- considered clauses of Mr. Borlase’s Bill, 
however, meet by anticipation all the difficulties 
your correspondents raise. No vested interest 
would suffer, and great benefit would be derived 
by the genealogical inquirer. 

E. W. Brasroox. 


_ Are there not some old duplicate registers still 
in the diocesan registries? From what I remember 
such have been neglected. They might be lodged 
in the Registrar-General’s Office without detriment 
toany one. Another mode of helping the cause is 
for any one who has a parish register in his library, 
ora copy of one, to send a copy to the British 
Museum, so as to increase the small store there. 
There are many certified copies of individual 
baptisms, marriages, and deaths in the hands of 
solicitors and others, which are no longer required, 
and which might be collected were there a central 





j 


| a charge, 


Hype CLaRKE. 


Will Mr. Taswett-Lanomeap kindly furnish 
your readers with a fuller extract from the ninth 
clause of Mr. Borlase’s Bill? What is meant by 
a “general search” with fee of twenty shillings? 
If it means as much as you can do during one 
day’s (public) office hours, it is very much too high 
Would it not be well to clearly define 
in what cases the Master of the Rolls must (not 
may) remit the fees? To write a parish history 
would become very expensive work if twenty 
shillings is to be paid for every search. The present 
custodians of registers rarely, indeed I may say 
never, ask for fees when the information is required 
for local historical purposes. If the registers are 
removed to London, I fear it will, for some time to 
come, stop the publication of registers which other- 
wise would be printed. H. Fisnwick, F.S.A. 


Mr. Cuapman’s suggestion of an index similar 
to Mr. Macray’s is the best and cheapest plan 
yet proposed. If perfect accuracy is desired, a 
small Government appropriation would enable 
the clergy to send a certain number of registers 
annually to the Ordnance Department, where they 
could be photo-zincographed (like the Domesday) 
and then returned to their respective parishes. 
The publication of the registers would be a subject 
for future consideration ; at present a perfect fac- 
simile deposited in London would be a boon to 
investigators. Mr. Biaypes can restore faded 
writing by moistening it with a dilute solution of 
tincture of nut-gall, or a solution of prussiate of 
potassa slightly acidulated with muriatic acid. A 
small piece of blotting paper well moistened with 
either of these solutions may be laid over theillegible 
writing and allowed to remain until the letters 
become sufficiently clear. H. 


Cuarirs Lamn’s “ Beaumont AND FLETCHER” 
(6% §. v. 381).—Mr. Westrwoop will be glad to 
know that Charles Lamb’s Beaumont and Fletcher 
has not been acquired by the Yankees, but was 
purchased at the sale of the late Lieut.-Col. Cun- 
ningham’s library, some four or five years ago, for 
the British Museum. Might I venture to express 
a hope that Mr. Wesrwoop will put into book 
form his deeply interesting notices of Lamb? 
Other fancies change ; but Lamb’s memory grows 
ever nearer and dearer. A score of pages from 
Mr. Westwoop’s hand would be to the lovers of 
Lamb a treasure more golden than gold. 

A. H. Buiuey. 


Clarence House, Godwin Road, Margate. 


Cromieca : Dotmen (6" §S. v. 108, 198).—E 
regret being unable to concur with Mr. GossELin 
in approving M. Littré’s definition of the crom- 
lech as “upright stones placed symmetrically in a 
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circle.” Generalizing is often dangerous; and in 
this instance the author has committed the error 
of representing one species only as a whole genus. 
For example, the Drudical remains referred to are 
not always in a circle, but sometimes in an oval ; 


notably the fine specimen about two miles from | 


Keswick, which is of the latter form. Sometimes 
the term “ cromlech” is applied merely to two up- 
right stones surmounted by a third horizontal one. 
Again, I think that archeologists more experienced 
than I am will support me when I say that many 
cromlechs (so called) have not been placed, either 
symmetrically or otherwise, by any human hends, 
but that in the course of ages pieces of rock, 
through disintegration by the elements, have 
fallen into fantastic forms — in fact, into 
“freaks of nature”—and have assumed the rough 
resemblance of cromlechs proper. I can illustrate 
my meaning by instancing a cromlech (so called) 
which is to be seen in the pass of Llanberis, about 
half way up on the left hand side, if I remember 
rightly. It consists of an immense horizontal 
rock, resting on other pieces, and overhanging 
them so as to form a sort of gloomy cavern. 
Tradition relates that in heathen times this place 
‘was used for solemn assemblies, if not for sacrifices. 
After these observations on the form of a crom- 
lech, one naturally turns to the origin and etymo- 
logy of the word itself. It is Celtic, without a 
doubt. It is characteristic of the Cymric division 
of that language that its names are mostly descrip- 
tive. It is strikingly so in the names of places, 
and often so in the names of objects. I feel it is 
rather audacious, with but a scanty knowledge on 
the subject, to form any theory as to the origin of 
the word; but there does seem to mea simple 
mode of coming to its meaning. The word evi- 
dently separates itself into crom and lech. Both 
those words are common Welsh dictionary words. 
Crom is Welsh for “ bending,” as a general term, 
which may, without taking too much liberty, be 
extended to “impending.” Then we have lech, 
which is Welsh for a flat stone. The result is 
that we have the meaning translated into “a flat 
impending stone or rock,” giving the exact repre- 
sentation of the Llanberis cromlech before referred 
to. Turning to the derivation and meaning of 
dolmen, much the same may be said as has been 
suid of cromlech. Dol in Welsh signifies a ring or 
loop. Now, pleading guilty to the charge of want 
of experience in examining the ancient stone called 
a dolmen, I have still obtained some information 
as to its normal character, viz.,a single upright 
stone with a circular perforation through it, 








the Ordnance Survey, who have marked it fre. 
quently in their maps as a “ Ring-stone”; and 
there I cannot but think we have the meaning of 
dolmen. These remarks may seen trivial ; but 
perhaps they may have some value if they elicit 
from more learned correspondents of “ N. & Q.” 
fuller information on a very interesting subject. 


M. H. R. 


John Toland, in his History of the Druids, 
republished, with life of Toland, notes, &c., by 
Robert Huddleston, Montrose, 1814, 8vo., explains 
the word cromleac, or cromleh, from the Irish crom, 
to adore, and leac, a stone=stone of adoration, 
Crom was also one of the Irish names for God ; 
hence cromleac may mean the stone of Crom, or 
of the supreme God. The cromleac is also called 
bothal, from the Irish word both, a house, and al, 
or Allah, God. This is evidently the same with 
bethel, or house of God, of the Hebrews. Some 
antiquaries, however, derive the word from the 
Welsh words crom, feminine of crwm, crooked, 
and lech, a flat stone. In Carmarthenshire and 
Pembrokeshire there are cromlehs which are 
supposed to have been altars for sacrifices before 
the Christian era. Wittiam Pratt, 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


I take it that dolmen and tolmen are not 
etymologically the same. The former is from 
the Armoric taul-men (Breton tdol-méan), table 
stone; the latter from Armoric toull-men (Breton 
toull-méan), a stone with a hole in it. 

R. S. Carnock. 


Honiton (6" S. v. 288).—The suggestion of 
Mr. Lywy as to the etymology of the name is well 
worth consideration, though various local historians 
give a different account. The antiquary Westcote 
writes :— 

** But for the name, if I shall say it was taken of the 
abundance of honey there made or found I persuade my- 
self you would smile, and ay that must not be altogether 
eans reason in regard of the neighbourhood of the hills 
on which abundance of thyme grows, where these pretty 
creatures are much delighted and feed most willingly 
thereon.” 

In a pleasant History of Honiton, by A. Farquhar- 
son, I find that Mr. Pulman, in his Local Nomen- 
clature, wonders that any difficulty ever arose as 
to the origin of the name, which he takes without 
doubt to be derived from the fact that the parish 
was a famous place for honey, and adds that 
amongst the Saxons the bee farmer was a person 
of consequence, mead, which was chiefly com- 
pounded of honey, being the great Saxon beverage. 


whether natural or artificial I know not. I have | Further confirmation is found in the circumstance 
also read of a superstitious custom, probably dating | that the borough arms contain a honeysuckle in 


back to heathen times, of passing young children | bloom. 


through these holes, The dolmen seems not un- 


common in this country, and appears to have been | 
seldom, if ever, passed over by the gentlemen of | 


Risdon, in writing of Honiton, says, 
“ Sweetly situated it is both for corn and pasture, 
whereof happily that name was imposed upon it.” 
Jerom Murca. 
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The following passage is from Polwhele’s History 
of Devonshire (1793), vol. ii. p. 277:— 

“Honiton, in Domesday Honetone- Hunitone, has 
been spelt Honyton, Hunniton, Hunnington. From 
Upottery the river descends to Honiton, which (accord- 
ing to Camden's idea) may be derived from the British 
words cwn y tun—oppidum caning aque—cwm signify- 
ing dogs, and y water. Most probably Honiton took its 
name from onnen y tun, oppidum fraxinez aqua, a town 
on an ash river,” 

In a note Polwhele gives a reference to Baxter in 
voce “ Hunnium.” G. Fiser. 


In my Local Etymology, p. 313, I have given 
three suggestions as to the etymology of this name. 
The only other remark I have to make is that the 
name might mean “the enclosure by the Hon or 
On,” perhaps an earlier or another name of the 
river Otter. In river names, the Gaelic amhainn, 
the Welsh afon (—avon), perhaps originally amon, 
are liable to corrupt down to am, an, on. 

R. 8. Caarnock. 


Tue Boxytnon Fiacon : Borytnon or Bory- 
THON, In CornwALy (6" §. i. 294, 345 ; ii. 108, 
138, 157, 236; iii. 295, 334, 375; iv. 455, 491, 
546).—Reference has been made in “‘ N, & Q.” to 
the fact that two of the principal characters in 
Mr. John G. Whittier’s poem of Mogg Megone are 
John Bonython and his daughter Ruth. This 
John Bonython, as already stated, was the son of 
Capt. Richard Bonython, one of the first resident 
proprietors of Maine, U.S.A. Perhaps you 
would not object to publish a letter on the sub- 
ject which I have received from Mr. Whittier, 
who—now that Longfellow is no more—is un- 
questionably in popular estimation the greatest of 
living American poets. As a poem there is cer- 
tainly much in Mogg Megone to admire, and as a 
description of New England scenery no doubt it is 
perfect, but historically it has little or no founda- 
tion, except that the names introduced are those of 
real personages. It is true that John Bonython 
was made an outlaw, but he was not at all an 
outlaw of the kind described by Mr. Whittier. 
In explanation I may make the following extract 
from Varney’s History of Maine :— 

“ All went smoothly with the Bay Colony’s project in 
the western part of the province of Maine ; but when it 
came to the collection of taxes there was trouble in 
Lygonia. The foremost to resist the collecting officers 
was John Bonython of Saco. He furthermore wrote a 
defiant letter to the General Court, denying the right of 
Massachusetts under the Lygonia Patent. He seems in 
this action only to have stood up for the rights of the 
proprietor of the patent; yet he was declared an outlaw 
by the Massachusetts magistrates, and a price set upon 
his body.” 

In a sketch entitled Old Orchard, Maine, it is 
stated that John Bonython eventually “ apologized 
to those in authority, was pardoned by the General 
Court, and again became a citizen. He lived and 
died at Old Orchard, and was buried on the east 





bank of the Saco, near the Lower Ferry.” Till 
lately John Bonython’s will was in the possession 
of Dr. C. E. Banks, of the U.S. Marine Hospital 
service—a descendant of Capt. Richard Bonython. 
It is now in the hands of a gentleman in Maine. 
In a letter to Mr. Whittier I inquired as to the 
sources of his information, and suggested that, if 
there was no sufficient historical foundation for 
the poem, the fact might be distinctly stated in 
a note. The result was the following generous 


reply :— 
“ Amesbury, Mass., U.S., 9" mo., 15, 1881. 
** John Langdon Bonython, Esq". 

“Dear Frrenp,—Thy letter has just reached me. 
The poem referred to was written in my boyish days, 
when I knew little of colonial history or anything else, 
and was included in my collected writings by my pub- 
lisher against my wishes. I think thou art right in 
regard to John Bonython. I knew nothing of him save 
what I found in the Hist. of Saco, and supposed the 
name and race extinct, as I never heard of the name on 
this side of the water. If possible I shall have the 
entire poem omitted—if not I will cheerfully add the 
note suggested. I thank thee for calling my attention 
to the matter, as I would not knowingly do injustice to 
any one living or dead. I am very truly thy friend, 

“Joun G, WHITTIER.” 

A correspondent has inquired as to the origin of 
the name Bonython. The usual explanation is 
Bo, house ; ython, furze. No doubt the latter is 
correct, but is the former? I have not been able 
to discover another Cornish name beginning with 
Bon. This portion of the name has certainly a 
French look, and the tradition of the family is 
that its founder in England was a Norman. I see 
by the Parliamentary Rolls that the portion of 
Cornwall in which Bonython is situated, and 
which is furzy country, was represented in the 
early Parliaments by Johannes Bon. In this fact 
have we the explanation of the name? Was it 
originally Bon of the ython, which in course of 
time became Bonython ? 

Joun Lancpon Bonytnon. 

Adelaide, South Australia. 


“Harpincs or Lena”: W. J. Bartmay, THE 
Atrorp Porr (6 §, v. 129, 209, 314, 370).—I 
well remember Bateman in my schoolboy days 
and after, and I think my old friend J. A. and 
R. R. are mistaken in the orthography of his name, 
as one of his crazes was that he was connected 
with the family of Bateman, the then head of 
which was Mr. Bateman Dashwood, of Well Vale, 
the magistrate to whom R. R. refers as dis- 
tributing the prizes at the national school. 
Whether Bateman was ever in the workhouse I 
cannot say, but he certainly was not after his 
return to Alford, as the old workhouse was closed 
and the inmates removed to the Spilsby union 
house before that time ; but he was in receipt of 
parish relief. It may, however, be satisfactory to 
R. R. to know that he was not without friends, 
and his occasional visits to the neighbouring 
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vicarage of your old correspondent, the late Felix 
yaurent, procured for him the loan of books and 
other little kindnesses which rendered bis latter 
days less dreary than they might have been, and 
for which I believe he was not ungrateful. 
As to the peltings, I well remember he was fre- 
quently hooted in the streets, but I never saw him 
lted, and this annoyance he brought on himself 
y his unfortunate irritability of temper. The origin 
of the notion that he had sold himself to the devil 
was, no doubt, the fact of his being an avowed 
atheist—a character, happily, less common at that 
time than in the present advanced state of civi- 
lization. I leave J. A. or some other influential 
inbabitant of Alford or “the Marsh” to reply to 
R. R.’s aspersions on the town and district. 
J. M. T. 


Orper or ADMINISTERING TO CoMMUNICANTS 
(6% S. v. 286).—A clergyman in the diocese of 
Ely, who is in the habit of administering from left 
to right, writes as follows :— 

**1 do not know why I act as I do in admin‘stering— 
I have always acted as my first vicar was accustomed to. 
It seems, however, natural to go with the sun. It is 
also the direction in which I am now writing. The 
Hebrews of old wrote from right to left. It is a matter of 
no importance, and I should always follow the custom 
of the church where I happened to be.” 

My friend has been in holy orders quite forty 
years. M.A. Oxon. 


In a Montgomeryshire church, which I remem- 
ber for I will not say how many years, it was 
formerly the practice to begin the administration 
at the south end. Within the last two years 
several ritual reformations have taken place, and 
I believe it is regarded as one of them that the 
clergyman now begine to administer at the 
north end of the rails, As to which is right I do 
not pretend to offer an opinion, or to have one. 

Annie B, 

Iam able to tell my friend Cur. W. that my 
father, late vicar of Over, diocese of Ely, began to 
administer on the south during the whole of my 
recollection, and I have very little doubt that he 
did so since 1840, when he became vicar. 

C. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 

Farnborough, Banbury. 


Erercne (6 S. v. 269).—Dr. Brewer, in his 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, says:— 

“Tt is generally said to be a French word, but it ia 
not known in France. The French call such an orna- 
mental stand a surtout, strangely adopted by us to 
signify a frock-coat, which the French call a pardessus,” 


G. F. R. B. 


_ Cartes Botrer (6 S, v. 288).—From the 
lists in the Tilustrated London News, in the 


Annual Register, and in Mr. Molesworth’s History 


of England, it is certain that Mr. Buller was not 
in the cabinet which Lord John Russell formed 


in July, 1846. Has a Judge Advocate General ever 
had a seat in the Cabinet ? E. H. M. 
Hastings. 


“ Toucnevr ” (6 S. v. 287) is thus explained 
by Littré (s.v., tome iv. p. 2269, col. i.):— 

“1°, Celui qui touche. 

“2°. Particuliérement, toucheur, toucheuse, celui, 
celle qui prétend guérir par des attouchements. C'est 
1a qu’on voyait s’assembler de tous cotés un nombre in- 
croyable de personnes pour lui demander [4 un pré- 
tendu prophéte irlandais, en 1664] le rétablissement de 
leur santé ; il ne faisait autre chose que les toucher....:. 
c'est ce qui lui fit donner le nom de toucheur (Vie de 
Saint Evremond dans ses uvres, t. i. p.cxii). Toucheur 
de carreau,* se dit, en Normandie, de gens a qui la 
superstition populaire attribue le pouvoir de guérir le 
carreau par des attouchements.” 

Wittram Pratt, 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


The word is given in David’s Dictionnaire de la 
Langue Francaise Usuelle, 1879, “ Toucheur, s.m., 
”» » 


conducteur des beeufs, E. H. M. 
Hastings. 


Earty Guipes To THe City or Rome (6 S.v. 
244).—I have a pictorial guide to Rome, published 
in 1596, and consisting of three separate publica- 
tions rudely bound together (uncut), viz. :— 

1. “Antiquitates Romane Urbis. Studio 
Hieronymi Franzini Bibliopole ad Signum Fontis 
Opera. Rome, m.p.xcvi.” The second leaf has 
the woodcut of a figure like Britannia mentioned 
by Este, but the words below are, “ Alma,” 
“Roma.” There are eighty-five leaves (engrav- 
ings with one line letter-press under each). 

2. “Templa Deo et Sanctis eius Rome dicata.” 
Bookseller's name, &c., as before. Eighty-nine 
leaves. 

3. “Palatia Proceram Romans Urbis.” Book- 
seller’s name, &c., as before. Seventy-five leaves. 

Hesry Jonny ATKinson. 


Proor-Sueets (6 S. iv. 407).—Giving my 
friend Mr. W. G. Stoye due credit for priority 
of publication in this matter, I would say that, 
from at least one, if not two, similar instances, I 
had been led to the same conclusion. The same 
had seemed to me confirmed by the accuracy of 
Jonson’s quartos as well as of his folio in 1616. 
One other instance is to be found in Reynold 
Scot’s Hoppe Garden, 1574. In this first edition 
we have :— 

“The Printer to the Reader.—Forasmuch as M. Scot 
could not be present at the printing of this his Booke, 
whereby I might haue vsed his advise in the correction 
of the same, and especiallie of the Figures and Por- 
traitures contayned therein, whereof he deliuered vnto 
me such notes as I being vnskilfull, could not so tho- 
roughly conceyue. nor so perfectly expresse,......1 shall 
desire you to let his absence serue for mine excuse in 
this behalfe.”’ 


* “ Affection des ganglions mésentériques, avec tumé- 
faction et dureté du ventre.” 
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Possibly this also shows that, wanting a halfpenny 
post, neither proofs of such small books nor letters 


jand see Halliwell, &c. 


regarding them were ordinarily sent into the | 


country. That the author of the Discoverie of 
Witchcraft, 1584, Reginald Scot, whether the 
same as the author of the Hoppe Garden or not, 
did see proofs of his work is shown by this— 
that one or two of his errata, printed on the blank 
portion of an early page, are not corrections of 
press errors, but alterations of his own words. 
Br. Nicnorsoy. 


“Le Jcir Poronatis,” Erckmann-Cuatriay, 
Acre I. Sctye vit. (6" S. iv. 28).—A few days 
ago I came across a series of twelve coloured views 
labelled “Un Mariage sous Louis XV.,” No. 10 
of which series is entitled “ La Jarretitre de la 
Mari¢e,” in which a view is given of the nuptial 
dinner, and in it is depicted a man presenting to 
the abashed bride a garter, much to the amuse- 
ment of the assembled guests ; the person who has 
had the temerity to undertake this delicate duty 
is not the bridegroom. I gather from the fore- 
going that this curious marriage custom must have 
been universally prevalent in France during the 
reign of the before-mentioned monarch, viz., from 
1715 to 1774. I should be pleased to learn more 
concerning it. Frank Moss. 


KentisH Foik-tore (6% S. v. 266).—In North 
Yorkshire they say that the placing of bellows on a 
table isa sign of poverty. The Rev. T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer (Domestic Folk-lore, p. 120) says, “To place 
them on a table is considered extremely unlucky.” 
At p. 160 he remarks, whilst speaking of rheu- 
matism, “ A Sussex remedy is to place the bellows 
in the sufferer’s chair, that he may lean against 
them, and so have his rheumatism charmed away.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry, 

Cardiff. 


Tue vate Rev. J. S. Brewer (6 S. v. 285). 
—Field’s Of the Church was in course of pub- 
lication 1847-52. On the publication of the first 
volume I heard that it was edited by (Rev.) James 
Rumsey, of Pembroke College, Oxford. I think 
that it was subsequently stated that the other 
volumes were not published under the same editor- 
ship. Ep. MarsHatu, 


M. Luckmay, Printer at Coventry (6 §. 
v. 286).—In Bailey’s Western and Midland 
Directory, &c., for 1783 (printed in Birmingham 
in the same year), under “Coventry” there is 
“Luckman, Thomas, Printer and Bookseller, Corn 
Cheaping.” Este. 

Birmingham. 


“Friars” (6 §. v. 267).—I think it obvious 








| 


from Shakespeare, Fletcher, Chapman, and Milton, 
A sprawling w, such as 
that in wiffe in the fac-simile prefixed to the Percy 
Folio MS., ed. Hales and Furnivall, might easily 
be read as rb by the printer, and a corrector might 
easily fail to guess what was meant. 

Wa ter W. Sxkear. 


“DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY IS COMING TO TOWN’ 
(6% S. v. 287).—Perhaps the following rhymes may 
assist in tracing out the above ditty :— 

** Daffy-down-dilly that grows in the well, 

My father's a tinker, my mother can tell, 

My sister 's a Jady and w:ars a gold ring, 

My brother's a drummer and drums for the king. 
This appears to be a portion of a longer ditty, but 
it is all I can remember of what we used to sing 
when I was a small child in Montgomeryshire 
some twenty years ago. AnniE B, 


Will it be of any interest to your correspondent 
to quote the following nursery rhyme, which I 
remember to have heard in childhood ?— 

“ Daffy-down-dilly is new-come to town 
Ina yellow petticoat and a green gown.” 
F. C. Birkseck Terry. 

“Twar Freirs or Berwick” (6 S. v. 267). 
—This title is not quite correct, as will be seen 
from the following note by Dr. David Laing (Dun- 
bar’s Poems, 1834, vol. ii. p. 379):— 

“ This tale must have passed more than once through 
the press, as we find it included among ‘Sindrie other 
Delectabil Discourses,’ announced as printed and sold by 
Robert Charteris, in Edinburgh, in 1603. The only 
edition, however, which has been discovered is that 
printed in the year 1622, and which is of so great rarity 
that no other copy is known except one in the library of 
Skene of Skene, now by succession the property of the 
Earl of Fife. It haa the following title:—‘ The Merrie 
Historie of the Thrie Friers of Berwicke. ¢3" Printed at 
Aberdene, By Edward Raban, For David Melvill, 1622.’ 


4to. pp. 19. 
Cc. D. 


“Sypvey” anp “Sypennam” (6™ §. v. 87, 
215, 237).—The connexion between these names 
is, I think, only apparent, as pointed out by Pror. 
SkeatT at the last reference. As the name Syden- 
ham now stands, coupled with the fact that there 
are in Devonshire two Sydenhams or Sidenhams, 
it would appear that a probable explanation of it 
might be found in Sida, a chief’s name, and ham 
the place of his abode. But Hasted (History of 
Kent, vol. i. p. 75) says the Kentish Sydenham 
was formerly called Cypenham (authority not 
quoted) ; and this would not only destroy that 
theory, but would strengthen that propounded by 
E. H. M., who thinks the name a corruption of 
Chippenham, or (ceap) market town. This again 
is rendered improbable by Sydenham being merely 


that flarb is a printer’s error for flaw, which is pre-|a hamlet of the parish of Lewisham, and the 
cisely the right word, and was a very common word | absence of any evidence that it was ever anything 
at that period. See examples in Todd’s Johnson | more. Early mention of the place may be found 
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at p. 116, Reg. Roff., where, among the benefactors 

to the priory of Rochester, John Beseville is re- 

corded to have given “the land of Sipeham in 

this parish ” (Lewisham) to that priory. 5S. H. 
32, Ainger Road, N.W. 


It has been asserted that the original name of 
Sydenham was Cypenham, but it is not probable 
that the former has been corrupted from the latter. 
I suggested that Sydenham means “south dwelling.” 
Pror. Skeat, making a “ departure,” protests 
against the supposition that syden can mean 
southern. My suggestion seems to be confirmed by 
Sydenham and Northam, co. Devon. Not only en 
but also in and ing are frequently found as infixes 
or growths. Still, it is quite possible that the 
first part of the name may be from another Saxon 
word, R. 8, CHarnock, 


“Gop” (6% S. iv. 512; v. 114, 238).—Although 
the query is on the short form of the word, it may 
be worth noting the use of the word gobbet shown 
in the following extract from Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
Life of Robert Stephen Hawker (vicar of Morwen- 
stow), p. 130:— 

“ After a storm [speaking of shipwrecks] the corpses 
are fearfully mangled on the sharp rocks and are cut to 
pieces by the slate as by knives ; and bits of flesh come 
ashore. These are locally called ‘gobbets’; and Mr. 
Hawker after a wreck used to send a man with a basket 
along the beaches of the coves in his parish collecting 
these ‘ gobbets,’ which he interred in his churchyard on 
the top of the cliffs.” 

This is in Cornwall, of course. 
ALcERNon F, Gissina. 


A good example of the use of this word is found 
in Blake’s Silver Drops. That worthy, in one of 
his soft sawder addresses to the lady supporters of 
his charity, says:— 

** Now pray, dear Madam, speak or write to my lady 
out of hand, and tell her how it is with us, and if she 
will subscribe a good god, and get the young ladies to do 
something too; and then put it altogether with your 
Ladyship’s, and Sir James also, for it is necessary that 
he, or you in his stead should do something now the 
Great Ship is Come Safe in.” 

J. 0. 


“Pomatcm” (6% §. iv. 8, 137, 318,395 ; v. 76, 
176, 258) :— 

** And verely many are of opinion, that particularly 
the fat of Buls, Lions, Panthers, and Cammels ought to 
bee ordered and prepared. As for the uses and pro- 
perties of these Pomonades, I will treat thereof in con- 
venient place,”’— Holland, Pliny, Nat, Hist., vol. ii. 
p. 820 (1601). 

Is pomonade found elsewhere ? 
F, C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


May I be allowed to supplement my quotation 
from the Pharmacopeia Londinensis of 1682 (2"4 
S. xi. 418), by noticing an earlier recipe in the 
edition of 1650? This is similar to that of 1682, 


both prescribing, in addition to lard and suet, 
“ pomorum (vulgo pomewaters) excorticatorum et 
concisorum libram unam et uncias novem.” The 
first Pharmacopeia published in England was 
issued by the College of Physicians in 1618. This 
does not contain unguentum pomatum. The second 
issue was that of 1650, just mentioned, and the 
third that of 1682. JAYDEE. 


Joun Kniss, Oxoy., Crockmaker (6% S, y, 
329, 378).—In the Lives of Eminent Men, written 
by John Aubrey for Anthony & Wood, is a short 
notice of a Mr. Nicolas Mercator. He came from 
Holstein, and his true German name was Nicolas 
Kaufman :— 

“ He made and presented to King Charles the 2nda 
clock (‘twas of a foote diameter) which shewed the in- 
equality of the sunn’s motion from the apparent motion 
w™ the King did understand by his informations, and did 
commend it, but he never had a penny of him for it.” 

“ This curious clock was neglected, and somebody of 
y* court happened to become master of it, who under- 
stood it not ; he sold it to Mr. Knib, a watchmaker, who 
did not understand it neither, who sold it to Mr. Fro- 
mantle (that made it) for 5 lib., who askes now (1683) for 
it 200 lib.” 

Can this be the John Knibb inquired for? Nicolas 
Mercator must not be confounded with Gerard 
Mercator, who invented “ Mercator’s Projection” 
more than a hundred years before. If this be 
John Knibb, as I am inclined to think, then I 
also think that Mr. Carman has placed hima 
little too early in the seventeenth century. 

Gipses Ricavo. 
18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


“Brep and Born” (6" §. iv. 68, 275; v. 77, 
112, 152, 213, 318, 375).—If still further authority 
for the use of the phrase “ got, born, and bred,” 
be required, the following quotation will not be 
unacceptable, as it is a century earlier than that 
given by St. Swirntn at the last reference :— 

“ Tt were against baith nature and guid reason, 
That Dewlbear’s bairns were true to God or man ; 

Whilks were baith gotten, born, and bred with treason, 

Belzebub’s oys, and curst Corspatrick’s clan.” 
The Flyting of Dunbar and Kennedy (1508). 
F, C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Tae Date or THe First Easter, Aprit 9T# 
(6 S. v. 125, 293).—It may be worthy of notice 
how seldom Easter-Day falls upon April 9. It has 
only done so twice in the present century, viz., 
this year and in 1871, and three times in the 
last century, viz., in 1710, 1721, and 1732. Between 
1602 and 1624 it occurred once, viz., —_—. 


Srr Pamir Francis’s Marriace (6™ S. v. 
309, 335, 372).—Can Mr. Sotty or any other 
correspondent point out where Sir P. Francis’s 





statement that “he might have had a peerage, 
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but that his eldest son was born before marriage ” | 

first appeared? I know the passage in Sir For- | 

tunatus Dwarris’s New Facts about Junius, but I | 

have a strong impression that the anecdote is of 

much older date than 1850, when Sir Fortunatus’s | 

privately printed volume first appeared. | 
R. P. &. 


“ AnecpoTes oF Monkeys” (6" 5S. v. 369).— | 
The author is Mr. William Stewart Rose; the | 
motto is from Saadi. Mr. Watrorp can, if he | 
likes, look at Mr. Vivian Grey’s opinion of the | 
book. R. 8. Turner. | 


William Stewart Rose died in 1843. A memoir 
of his life was written by his friend, the Rev. 
Charles Townshend, and prefixed to Rose’s trans- 
lation of Ariosto (Bohn’s edit., 1858). 

G. Fisner. 

Pronunciation or “Fornes” (6" S. v. 269, 
316, 397).— Forbes was formerly pronounced in 
two syllables by all classes in Scotland, but since 
the beginning of the present century it has been 
pronounced as a monosyllable by the upper classes. 
In the parish registers of Edinburgh of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries it 
is written Forbess or Forbesse, and sometimes 
Furbesse. Even people of rank signed Forbess or 
Forbesse. I myself bear the name, and ought to 
know how it is pronounced. I may add that your 
Pitlochry correspondent, A. A., is, I think, mis- 
taken in describing the figures on the stone found 
at Rhodes as “three leopards’ faces.” They are 
doubtless the three bears’ heads common to the 
arms of Lord Forbes, the Earl of Granard, Forbes 
of Craigievar, and Forbes of Pitsligo. As the last 
alone have a chevron, “ Frere Francois Forbuss” 
doubtless belonged to the Pitsligo branch of the 
Forbeses. D. F. C. 


. Conservative Club, 8. W. 


“Navvy ”"=Navieator (1* S. xi. 424; 4% 
S. v. 554; vi. 182, 264, 312, 425; 6% S. v. 397). 
—I am old enough to remember when the men 
employed in the construction or repairs of navi- 
gable canals were called navigators, as were also 
men who cut water-courses for irrigating meadows. 
The word was abbreviated to navvy, and given to 
those who worked on railways or elsewhere with 
wheelbarrow, pickaxe, and shovel. 

H. T, Ertacomper, M.A. 


Casts oF THE Faces or Historicat Person- 
AGEs (6" S,. v. 385).—It is difficult to guess at 
what Catcurrensis imagines Mr. Woolner meant | 
when, if he did so, the latter said that “the bust 
over Shakespeare’s tomb was taken by a rude and | 
ignorant, but conscientious, sculptor from a cast | 
after death.” That the bust does not “‘ appear to 
bear any of the characteristic marks of death” did | 
not need profound observation to decide. The 





effort of the sculptor would be, of couse, to avoid 
rendering “ marks of death” when he intended to 
represent a living man. But that it was done ad 
vivum is incredible to men with trained eyes, who 
recognize those defects in proportion to which Mr. 
Woolner is supposed to have alluded, if he, in 
the rounded and forced opening of the eyes, 
detected a purpose to remedy the most striking 
change in the features of the dead. As Mr. 
Woolner is represented as speaking of a sculptor 
carving to the life in stone from a cast after death, 
not intending to copy the signs of mortality, it is 
hard to see where we are to look for those signs. 
CALCUTTENSIS seems to have expected to find 
sigas which had been carefully abolished, the 
absence of which has nothing to do with the 
source of the verisimilitude of the portrait. Cat- 
CUTTENSIS has not been in the National Portrait 
Gallery for years, or he would have seen that most 
of the effigies he mentions as desirable for that 
institution have long been placed there. 
F, G. Sreruens. 
Aprit Foik-Lore (6% §, vy. 327).—The distich 
and explanation given by your correspondent are 
to be found in Ray’s Collection of English Pro- 
verbs. Mr. Denham, quoted in Swainson’s 
Weather Folk-lore, explains the proverb as having 
reference to wind: ‘‘ When in this month winds 
prevail, it is good for both meadow and tillage 
lands.” With the above explanations may be com- 
pared the following sayings :— 
* Avril venteux 
Rend le laboureur joyeux.”” 
Hautes Alpes. 
“En Avril s'il tonne 
C’est nouvelle bonne.” 
Maine-et-Loire. 
F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


“Mora Rosarcum”: Wuat Piace 1s Meant? 
(6% §. v. 307.) —Probably some small place named 
Rosenmiihle. I have not, however, come across 
any such name, although I know the country 
round about Gottingen very well. There is a 
place named Rosenmiiller’s Hohle near Muggen- 
dorf in Franconian Switzerland. 

R, 8. Carnock. 


“ManvrraL” (6% §S, v. 266).—This word is 
given in Webster’s Dictionary, with the quota- 
tion, “‘ The manurial value” (S. W. Johnson). I 
agree with your correspondents that the word is 
not wanted, but “ fertilizing” would hardly do in 
its place. It would be much better to say, “ the 
value of guano as a manure, or as a fertilizer.” To 
the making of words there is no end ! 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff, 


Sr. Avcustine anp Descartes (6% S. v. 
268). — The expression, “Cogito, ergo sum,” of 
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Descartes, in his admirable Discours dela Méthode 

pour bien conduire sa Raison, is borrowed from 

Cicero (Tusc. Quest., v. xxxviii), “ Loquor...... de 

docto homine, et erudito, cui vivere est cogitare,” 

&e. Wituram Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Is'e of Thanet. 


Are Toaps Potsoxovus? (6™ §S. iv. 429; v. 32, 
173, 297, 375).—The story respecting a toad 
whose venom poisons « plant, and thereby causes 
the death of persons frequenting the garden where 
the plant grows, is as old as Boccaccio; see 


Decameron, Fourth Day, Novel VII. J. B. D. 


“Wara” (6% S. v. 287).—Wara occurs in 
Ducange ; but having only Migne’s abridgement, 
I can give but a short account of the word :— 

“Wara Modus agri apul Anglos; mesure acraire. 
Spicorum manipulas; gerde (A. 1509). Bonitas, Valor; 
bonté (en parlant des monnaies). Libera Wara: ‘ Redi- 
tus talis conditionis quod, si non solvatur suo tempore, 
duplicatur in crastino, et sic deinceps in die’ (Ch. Angl.).” 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


According to Cowel’s Law Dictionary this word 
was used to signify “a certain quantity or measure 
of ground.” It is made use of twice in a charter 
to the priory of Stone, in Staffordshire, which is 
given in Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum (1661), 
vol. ii. pp. 127, 128, G. F. R. B 


Tae Moon “tne Parisn Lantern” (6 §, vy. 
288).—From personal recollections of now more 
than half a century, when gas was a costly novelty, 
and oil lamps, chandlers’ dips, and lanterns were the 
indispensable artificial lighting means when any 
at all were adopted—the old night-watchman or 
“Charlie” invariably being unequipped without 
his “lantern” in the then unillumined town and 
country streets and roads—there can be little 
doubt the above figure of speech, as I heard it 
repeatedly, “familiar as household words,” in 
Staffordshire and other counties, was common and 
apt in allusion to those nights when wayfarers 
welcomed the more diffusive and effective light 
of the moon, in its most favourable phases, as 
compared with those when by villagers, urbans 
and suburbans, the friendly lantern was the 
adopted companion of the route. On Sunday 
nights, too, when man or maid servant and other 
worshippers would carry a cumbrous double- 
candled or better-glazed lantern to light the paths 
along a miry road to a Wesleyan chapel or the 
parish church, it used to be a wayside topic that, 
as the moon would on such-and-such nights 
show up, they could dispense with James’s or 
Betty’s chandlery, as they would then have 
“the parish lantern.” In those parochial-minded 
times there was more working by diurnal natural 
light, rising with the sun and retiring to rest with 
the shades of evening, the moon and the lan- 
tern being the alternative nocturnal luminaries; 


hence doubtless the saying, “the moon the parish 
| lantern.” A. G. T 


This expression is not peculiar to Berkshire, as 
| T have often heard it used by natives in North 
Yorkshire. Wright, in his Provincial Glossary, 
| speaks of the expression as being “a popular name 
| for the mooo,” so it probably will be found ia use 
in various parts of England. 
F, UC, Birxseck Terry. 


This expresion was familiar to me in South-east 
Cornwall upwards of fifty years ago; it is well 
known in South-west Devonshire, and also in 
Worcestershire, xs I am informed by a lady who 
resided there during the first thirty years of her 
life. Wa. Pencetty. 


This was a very common expression in the mid- 
land counties sixty and more years ago ; and has 
been in frequent use by myself up to this time. 

ELucee. 

Avutnors or Books WanTep (6 S. v. 388):— 

The March to Moscow, of which the first two lines 
are :-— 

“ The Emperor Nap he would set off 
On a summer excursion to Moscow,” 
is by Robert Southey, and may be found in the one- 
volume edition of his /’vetical Works, published in 1853, 
p. 464, Epwakp Peacock. 


Avutnors or Quotations Wantep (6% §. v. 
248, 279, 319).— 
* Go, little book,” &c, 
Thinking that these lines had the ring of Bunyan, I 
sought and found their germ in his charge to the 
second part of the Pilgrim :— 
**Go now, my little book, to every place 
Where my first Pilgrim has but shewn his face, 
Call at their doors: if any say Who's there ? 
Then answer thou, Christiana 's here.” 
It is true this version does not agree with that of your 
querist, but as Southey edited an edition of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress, and, of course, imbibed some of the 
Dreamer’s phraseology, the words of the older rhymer 
may have occurred to him when, in like manuer, the 
Laureate was affixing “L’Envoy” to his Lay. Byron 
spitefully reproduced them in Don Juan, with a comment 
of four lines in depreciation of Southey and —— 
. Vv. 
(6th §, v, 369.) 
“ Two gifts perforce He has given us yet.” 
The lines A. F. P. quotes, almost correctly, are from 
Mr. Swinburne’s “ Felise” ( Poems and Ballads, = 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A Critical Inquiry into the Scottish Language. With the 
View of illustrating the Rise and Progress of Civiliza- 
tion in Scotland. By F. Michel, F.S.A., Correspondant 
de I’Institut de France. (Blackwood & Sons.) ? 

Tur object of this book, as explained in the preface, is 

to illustrate the close political and social ties that in 

former times bound Scotland to France. The result of 
that close connexion is shown in a variety of ways, The 
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author asks us to consider, in various chapters, the 
architecture, the furniture, the mode of living, clothing, 
fine arts, money, animals, and various forms of education 
in Scotland; also the Scotch military terms, sea terms, 
music, dances, amusements, words expressing abstract 
ideas, and sundry phrases derived from the French. 
Two useful appendices are added, which deal with words 
derived from Norse and with words derived from Celtic 
respectively ; and the whole is concluded by a very good 
index. 

The main interest of the book is philological; but 
there is also much information concerning manners and 
customs. It is written in an agreeable style, and we 
can highly commend it as containing a good deal of 
useful and curious knowledge, It is not with any wish 
of detracting from a book which will doubtless meet 
with well-deserved praise that we shall venture to call 
attention to some points which the reader ought not to 
overlook. 

That French has had a great effect upon the lan- 
guage of the Scottish lowlands will not be contested ; 
but we must not forget how largely English has been 
affected by the same infuence. In his zeal the author 
has, in numerous instances, claimed words as Scottish 
which are by no means to be considered as belonging 
exclusively to that form of language. Yet again, words 
are claimed as being French which can only be so 
claimed by falsifying the etymology. We shall give a 
few instances to illustrate both these points, in order 
that the reader may not be too easily misled. The 
following so-called ‘‘ Scottish ” words are undeniably, at 
the same time, English, viz., mitten, brooch, coin, 
courser (a horse), rein, rowel (of a spur), vurlet, palsy, 
soldier, basnet, muster, pellet, powder, judge, and a great 
many more. There is not any objection to the enumera- 
tion of such words as being of French origin, but we 
ought to find somewhere a word of warning (which we 
do not observe, but may have overlooked), to the effect 
that Scottish possesses these words in common with Eng- 
lish, not as distinct from English. The words mentioned 
above are all retained in common modern English ; and 
we can add to them a large number of “Scottish” 
words which are perfectly familiar to readers of our old 
literature. Such are: a pane (of fur or cloth) ; coffer, 
a box; perree, jewellery, and mouton, a coin of gold, 
both of which occur in Piers Plowman; mesondieu, a 
hospital (lit. house of God), aleo in the same ; som, a 
sumpter horse, runsy, a kind of horse, acton, a piece of 
armour, bracer, a defence for the arm, jeperty, jeopardy, 
all in Chaucer ; budge, a fur, in Milton; urchin,a hedge- 
hog, brach, a bitch, cuisses, armour for the thighs, 
chirurgeon, a surgeon, brawl, a dance, all in Shakspeure ; 
and, indeed, this list might be very largely extended. 
It is quite true that the Scottish forms of these borrowed 
words often differ from the English ones; but the 
difference is simply this, that the English form is 
commonly much older. However, after all deductions, | 
there are some very remarkable words left which are 
strange enough to English ears, such as fassie, a cup ; 
ashet, a plate ; sybow, a young onion ; and j/got, a leg of | 
—“ 

We have also noticed some words which are not of | 
French origin. Such are rail, a woman's jacket, once 
quite common in England (see Nares), which is merely | 
the A.-S. hragl ; kersey, which, though it found its way 
into foreign languages, has its name from a town in 
Suffolk; fey, fated to die, which is notoriously of Norse 
origin; beck, a river, and busk, a bush, of which the | 


same account may be given; whilst the Middle English | 


word worme (not peculiarly Scottish) is claimed as 
French for the singular reason that it was used in the 
sense of ¢rpent, serpent being French. Are we to believe 





that the sense of “ serpent ” is foreign to the A.-S. wurm ft 
It is impossible to give a sufficient account of this 
interesting book in a short notice like the present; we 
will, therefore, conclude with observing that the author 
very gracefully pays his debt of thanks to the Rev. 
Walter Gregor. 


The Reignof William Rufus an d the Accession of Henry I. 
By Edward A, Freeman, 2 vols, (Oxford, ‘Clarendon 
Press. ) 

Ix these two stout volumes Mr. Freeman brings to a 
completion the most important of his numerous historical 
undertakings—the tale of the causes and results of the 
Norman Conquest. The story is carried on to the battle 
of Tinchebrai, ‘‘the struggle which ruled for a second 
time that England should not be the realm of the Con- 
queror’s eldest son, and, as such, an appendage to hia 
Norman duchy.” The book shows the same merits and 
defects (specially in the matter of undue insistance on 
petty details, interesting in themselves, but not affecting or 
illustrating the general narrative) as the author's earlier 
works. In several instances Mr. Freeman claims to have 
brought out new facts, or to have placed well-known in- 
cidents in a new light, ¢.g., the proof that it was William of 
St. Calais (Anselm's rival), and not Anselm himeelf, who 
first appealed to Rome from an English court ; the mis- 
sion of Geronto, abbot of St. Benignus at Dijon, ta 
mediate in 1095 between William Rufus and his elder 
brother Robert of Normandy; and the careful working 
out of the career of Ranulf Flambard. 

An excellent example of Mr. Freeman's thorough way of 
working out an historical point is to be found in the long 
excursus in the Appendix, which deals with the different 
versions of the death of Rufus, the conclusion reached 
being that the statement of the English Chronicle is 
most to be trusted, according to which the king “ was 
in hunting from his own men by an arrow off shot.” 

The numerous campaigns which are described in these 
pages, whether in Normandy, Maine, France, Cumbria, 
South England, Wales, or Scotland, illustrate one of the 
most remarkable features of Mr. Freeman's historical 
genius—the extraordinary ekill and instinct with which 
| the author uses local writers and authorities, buildings, 
| ruins, and natural features, to fill out the scanty narra- 
tives of the primary contemporary writers. His task 
leads him to speak of many districts, churches, castles, 
&c. ; and in each case the happy union of historical in- 
sight and learning with local knowledge and a trained 
architectural eye makes him appear as a specialist, and 
a specialist of that rare kind who does not lose himself 
in purely local matters, but grasps unerringly their 
importance for general history. 

In the preface Mr. Freeman hints that he is inclined 
to complete his work on the Normans in Normandy and 
England by a companion work on the Normans in Sicily. 
We only trust that health and strength may be granted 
him to carry out this most fascinating task, which has 
| not yet been undertaken by any one ‘combining the same 
| special qualifications as the historian of the Norman 
| Conquest of England. We learn also that we may expect 
| a third version of the latter event in a form intermediate 
| between seven thick volumes and the small half-crowr 
Short History of the Norman Conquest. 


By Jubn Brown, M.D. 








John Leech, and other Papers. 
(Edinburgh, Doug!as.) 

Dr. Brown has achieved a wide-spread popularity as an 
| essayist, and few literary reputations seem to us to have 
been more fully deserved. His new volume of collected 
| essays is charming, not only from the rare combination 
| of gifts which he displays, but also from the variety of 
subjects at which he glances. He touches many sides of 
; human nature, and on all he brings to bear the same 
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tenderness of sympathy, the same geniality of humour, 
the same large-hearted appreciation. With the exception 
of two essays on Leech and Thackeray, which no admirer 
of the caricaturist or the novelist can afford to neglect, 
his studies are of Scotch character and life. Round 


Mies Stirling Grahame of Duntrune are clustered vivid | 


pictures of Edinburgh society more than half a century 
ago; in John Gunn we have a portrait of a faithful 
retainer of the house of Stoneywood who was out both in 
the "l5and the 45. Yet the most pleasing sketch of all is 
that on Marjorie Fleming, the darling of Walter Scott, 
whose childish diary is as attractive in its fresh quaintness 
as any book she could have written had she lived to grow 
to maturer years. The style in which these essays are 
written is peculiar. It is always effective, though some- 
times slovenly, and grammar is occasionally sacrificed to 
picturesqueness. It is always easy, simple, and natural; 
it is the rough working dress of the author himself, and 
not a mere Sunday suit adopted for display, which hides 
the strong personality of the author. The autobio- 
graphical nature of his writings has now a sad interest 
of its own, for his essays reflect in a faithful mirror the 
character of a man who has now passed away. The 
literary work of the warm-hearted, sympathetic, and 
genial author of Rab and his Friends was of so personal 
a kind that numbers of persons who had never seen him 
felt that they had known him well. To his friends, and 
they were many, his loss will be irreparable. 


Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign 
of Henry VIII. Arranged and Catalogued by James 
Gairdrer for the Master of the Rolls, Vol. VI. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tus volume fully justifies the expectations expressed 

in our notice of vol. v., that Mr. Gairdner was singu- 

larly qualified to continue and complete the work left 
unfinished by the lamented Mr. Brewer. The letters and 
papers calendared in this volume comprise all that is re- 
corded of the year 1533, which was marked by the 
marriage and coronation of Anne Boleyne and the birth 
of Queen Elizabeth on Sept. 7. The marriage with Anne 

Soleyne was declared tothe public on Easter eve, although 
the king’s previous marriage with Catherine was not pro- 
nounced invalid until May 28, but it is by no means 
certain when the ceremony took place by which Anne 

Boleyne became the king's wife. Cranmer states that the 

date was about the day of the conversion of St. Paul 

(Jan. 25); but he contradicts the current report that he 

had performed the ceremony, saying, “I myself knew 

not thereof a fortnight after it was done.” It was after- 
wards thought more decent to antedate the marriage, 
and Hall expressly says in his Chronicle that it was cele- 
brated on St. Erkenwald’s Day (Nov. 14), just after the 
king’s return from Calais in 1532. If this be true it must 
have taken place at Dover the day after he landed. The 
birth of a daughter was a great disappointment to the 
king, who had hoped for a boy ; but it is remarkable that 
the birth seemed of so little consequence to the French 
ambassador that he would scarcely have written to 

announce it but for the unexpected opportunity of a 

courier. The marriage with Anne Boleyne separated 

Henry from Francis of France, who had hitherto been 

his staunch ally; and the Pope's sentence of excommuni- 

cation was parried by the declaration in Council in 

December that the Pope had not by the law of God any 

more authority within the realm than any other foreign 

bishop, and that he was thenceforth to be recognized 
officially only as Bishop of Rome. Amongst the other 
more remarkable contents of this volume are Cranmer’s 
examination of Elizabeth Barton, the nun of Kent, whose 
rhapeodies and trances had a strange influence with the 
multitude and excited the vindictive anger of the king, 


| and a series of letters from Lord Lisle, the governor of 
Calais, of singular interest both domestic and political, 


Journal of the Derbyshire Archeological and Natural 
History Society. Vol. 1V., 1882. (Bemrose & Sons.) 
Tre fourth volume contains many interesting papers 
contributed by the members of this society. There are 
no less than four contributions from the pen of Mr. J. C, 
Cox, the most important of which are the “ Sacrist's Roll 
of Lichfield Cathedral, a.p. 1345,” and “ Place and 
Field Names in Derbyshire which indicate the Fauna.” 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Cox will soon be able to find 
time, in spite of his numerous avocations, to complete 
his projected work on the latter subject, which is one of 
much interest to many of the readers of “N.& Q.” The 
paper entitled “ Notes on the Demolition of the Chancel 
of Hope Church,” and contributed by the honorary 
secretary, should be read by all who take an interest in 
the protection of our churches and other ancient build- 
ings from the ravaging hand of the so-called “ restorer,” 
Though the Society failed to defeat all the intentions of 
these “restorers,” yet it did much good work by its 
protest against such vandalism, and also by putting on 
record a full and detailed account of the old chancel of 
Hope Church for the benefit of those who come after, 
We heartily wish that the efforts of the Society may be 
crowned with success, should it ever be called upon 
again to protest against the destruction of any of the 
many interesting and valuable old buildings which the 

county stil possesses. 

It is only necessary to say that May's British and Irish 
Press Guide, 1882, fully maintains its credit for general 
usefulness, 


Mr. J. H. Rownp has investigated the various ques- 
tions connected with the Domesday Survey of Colchester, 
and has thrown the results of his inquiry into an article, 
the first part of which will appear in the June number of 
the Ant quary. 

Mr. J. F. Fuller, F.S.A., will contribute to the next 
number of Mr. Walford’s Antiquarian Magazine a paper 
on a “ Pretender of the Stuart Era,” which will throw 
some light on English and Irish history. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

H. A. R. (“ Shakespeare Folios”).—There are probably 
as many copies of the second folio (1632) as of all the 
other three folio editions put together. The fourth folio 
is nearly as plentiful ; next comes the first, and then the 
third folio, which last, in fine condition, is probably the 
scarcest of all four. 

R. H. (Upton Rectory).—Your request shall be at- 
tended to; we wish all our correspondents would be as 
painstaking in making quotations. 

W. Heinemann ('O Gemini!”).—See a note in 
“N. & Q.,” 4% 8. vii. 441. 

W. C. M, (“ As artful as Garrick ”). 
6 8. iv. 540. 


See “N. & Q.,” 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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